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Surveying a Community for Its Book Needs’ 


Edith Guerrier, supervisor of branches, Public library, Boston 


The next best thing to going to Eu- 
rope is to be given the opportunity to 
make a survey of your own city, from 
the point of view of existing library 
service and of library service needed. 
At least that is how. the staff of Bos- 
ton’s branch libraries feel about it. 

Now Boston, like Toronto, is an in- 
teresting city. It contains over 45 
square miles with an estimated popu- 
lation of over 860,000. Its history, ac- 
cording to its year book, is visualized 
by 78 memorable sites and about 70 
public monuments. Until February, 
1927, we of the Public Library 
branches, after the manner of all good 
citizens, took it for granted that we 
were on the map. In the month men- 
tioned, ‘we discovered that speaking 
abstractly we were, but speaking con- 
cretely, we were not. This discovery 
and its results lead me to offer as a 
stimulating problem for young assist- 
ants the question, “Are we on the 
map? If not, why not? Prove your 
answer by means of maps, charts, sta- 
tistics, notes and any other data you 
may think desirable.” 

The survey recently made for the 
director of the Boston public library 
was undertaken to find out which four 
of the 16 requests from citizens and 
city councilors for new branch libra- 


1Address given at the Order and Book Selection 
round-table, A. L. A. meeting at Toronto, June 21. 
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ries were most worthy of considera- 
tion. The points considered were dis- 
tricts more than half a mile from any 
branch of the library, and the number 
of potential library users in each of 
those districts. Working maps, each 
with Boston’s 31 branch libraries lo- 
cated, were prepared. (Note: The 
Harvard Business library, tho it is of- 
ficially a Boston public library branch, 
is not included in the survey.) 

Map No. 1 showed ward and pre- 
cinct boundaries. In the first place, 
the City Engineering department was 
asked where a map with the new 
wards and precinct bounds could be 
obtained. They could not tell. The 
map companies were called, but with- 
out success. Then some one, a junior 
assistant I think, said, “Try the elec- 
tion commission.” The chairman of 
this commission courteously presented 
to the library 22 separate maps (not 
all on the same scale) of the city’s 22 
wards. From these maps the bounds 
were copied on one large map. 

Map No. 2 gave branch zones and 
their population. The boundaries of 
these zones were obtained by locating 
the public schools served by a branch 
and then drawing lines so that the 
schools were within these bounds. 
The public schools were located by use 
of the Boston School Manual. The lo- 
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cation of parochial schools was ob- 
tained from the diocesan director. In 
determining how the lines should be 
drawn with regard to an individual 
school, topographic conditions were 
considered as well as railroad tracks, 
parks, main arteries of traffic, etc. 

To obtain the population figures for 
the branch zones, the ward and pre- 
cinct boundaries were superimposed 
on the zone maps, and a list of pre- 
cincts and part precincts in each li- 
brary zone was made. The population 
figures for each library zone included 
all registered voters (obtained from a 
table, issued by the election commis- 
sion, which gives population by wards 
and by precincts) and all children en- 
rolled in the public and parochial 
schools. These enrollments were ob- 
tained from the masters of the indi- 
vidual schools and from the diocesan 
director of all the parochial schools. 
Because of insurmountable difficulties 
in obtaining information, the figures 
did not include boys and girls between 
16 and 21 in private schools or no 
longer attending school, or infants 
under school age. Incomplete as they 
were the figures were considered suff- 
ciéntly accurate for purposes of com- 
parison, as all were based on the same 
facts. 

Map No. 3 showed transportation 
facilities, and circles one mile and one- 
half mile from the nearest library. 

Map No. 4 showed location of all 
the public and parochial schools. 

Map No. 5 gave the location of the 
31 existing branches and the 16 pro- 
posed branches. 

From the City Planning board were 
obtained maps showing the assessed 
value of city property, the zoning re- 
strictions and the increase or decrease 
of population over a 10 year period. 
The secretary of this board gave per- 
sonal encouragement and invaluable 
advice. Without her help this survey 
could not have been’ undertaken. 
From the Americanization division of 
the Bureau of labor and industries 
and the Census bureau we sought 
vainly for data on our foreign-born 
residents. This information we finally 
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obtained from the Women’s Municipal 
League. From the Associated Indus- 
tries of Massachusetts, data on impor- 
tant manufacturing industries were ob- 
tained. Other agencies which gave 
valuable information were the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, Boston Ele- 
vated Railroad, Sanborn Real Estate 
Map Company, and the Statistical of- 
fice of the superintendent of schools. 

We had the idea of making a relief 
map, as the only relief maps in exist- 
ence (one at the Children’s Museum 
and one at the Geological Museum, 
Harvard College) are too small to be 
useful. The Park department was 
therefore called up and asked where 
we could get a contour map. We were 
told that a geologist at Harvard was 
working on one, so over to Harvard 
we posted only to find that it had just 
been started and might not be finished 
for several years. We then heard of 
a marvelous map of the entire United 
States in preparation at Babson In- 
stitute, so we took a train to Wellesley 
Hills. The scale of Boston on the con- 
tour map proved to be smaller than 
on the other maps we had seen. As 
for the relief map, the map-maker said 
it would be 20 years before the con- 
tour maps on which it is to be built 
would be finished. The Street Laying 
Out department has, however, prom- 
ised us rough elevations at street in- 
tersections with the aid of which an 
ambitious assistant may sometime 
make a sketchy relief map of her 
district. 

Under Notes and Statistics the fol- 
lowing data were assembled for each 
branch: 

1 Percentage of the voting population who 
are card holders 

Percentage of gain in book accessions 
over a 10 year period 

Percentage of gain in circulation over a 

10 year period 
Percentage of gain in card holders over 

a 10 year period 
Notes based on personal study of the 

topography and buildings of each pre- 

cinct in nine wards outside the main 
business district 
6 Enrollment of pupils and the number of 
as card holders in each public 
schoo 


no & &S Ww 
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7 Distaneesdrom= thes n — branch to 
each ..praposed -bran (measured. by 
taximeter) 

Having assembled the results of our 
research, brief notes on the need for a 
new branch in each of the proposed lo- 
cations were made. The summary 
covering all notes occupied one page. 

Now the time has come to ask, 
“What was the tangible result?” I 
must answer, “There was none, otlier 
than an item in the library’s typewrit- 
ten budget estimate calling for an 
amount sufficient for the addition of 
four branches to the library’s system.” 
This item had to be cut out before the 
budget reached the City Council, ow- 
ing to the fact that for good and suff- 
cient reasons the governor himself 
limited by a considerable amount the 
city’s borrowing limit. 

The intangible result was the awak- 
ening of a desire on the part of the 
supervisor of branches and of the 
branch staff to know the branch dis- 
tricts as intimately.as one knows his 
own dooryard. Each librarian was, 
’ therefore, given a small map on which 
her library zone was plotted and asked 
to prepare a large map on which she 
should locate by specified symbols: 


Car lines grounds 
Churches Police stations 
Engines houses Schools: 
Dwelling houses Public 
Tenement Public with night 
Duplex ‘school 
Single with land Parochial 
Brick apartments Social Service agen- 
Hospitals cies 
Industries Stores 
Docks Theatres 
Libraries Cemeteries 


Parks ‘and play- Historic landmarks 
Each librarian was also asked to 
prepare a booklet of information to ac- 
company the map. A form for the 
map and for the booklet was suggested 
but each librarian was given liberty to 
improve on these. Eventually a com- 
mittee will select the best features of 
maps and booklets and work out a 
standardized form for each. 

Under the heading “Sources of in- 
formation in compiling a community 
survey,” an outline was given as 
follows: 


SSEnIEn aia echiotedlbenldlsacatictetnanstenetetlincieedenioatelionnsanenetantiennsnannanenmetansnmemenenamemenennanatil 
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I Hiseg of community © 
ity documents 
City history 
Files of local newspapers 
Old residents 
Monuments, statues, cemeteries, and 
other landmarks 
II Geography 
Atlases and maps 
City Planning board 
Personal inspection 
Things to be noted 
Condition of streets (grade, up or 
down), lighting, width, etc. 
Parks 
Playgrounds 
Bodies of water 
Gardens, etc. 
III Topography 
ity Engineerin 
Street Laying 
Municipal league 
Maps at Massachusetts 
Society 
Observation 
Hills 
Ledges, etc. 
IV Population 
List of registered voters—police com- 
mission 
Ward and precinct population—elec- 
tion commission 
Foreigners—Americanization 
mittee 
Persons of especial note 
V_ Buildings 
Railroad stations 
Public—court house, 


department and 


ut department 


Historical 


com- 


police station, 


engine house, penal institu- 
tions, etc. 
Commercial Employees—number 
Industrial and prevailing na- 
Merchandising tionality 
Residential 
Churches 
Theatres 


Public halls 
VI Education and welfare 

Schools—public, private and parochial 

Libraries 

Hospitals—health units 

Special organizations and societies 
VII Transportation facilities 

Railroads 

Trolleys 

Busses 

Wharves and docks 

At the present time, we have fin- 

ished 30 maps and 30 booklets of in- 
formation. 

‘ Now, of what use is this community 
survey in determining the book needs 
of the community? I cannot explain 
to you in- good set terms how this sur- 
vey is to show the community’s book 
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needs. However, it makes most ap- 
parent the need of certain sections for 
a library service. Perhaps, after all, 
library service and book needs may be 
considered synonymous terms. 

As an experiment, we are entering 
on one map against each city block 
the number of card holders, with a 
view to finding out what parts of a 
library’s district yield the greatest 
number of book borrowers. The users 
of our branches are tremendously in- 
terested in and very proud of these 
district maps. They pore over them 
and look up the streets on which they 
live, note historic landmarks, and take 
pride in bringing items of information 
to the librarians. The assistants, in- 
stead of sitting in a stuffy lunch room, 
take a sandwich and a banana and go 
sightseeing in their districts. One li- 
brarian has pinned up in her office the 
following notice: 

If you can’t go to Europe, go abroad in 
your own community, explore its streets, 
search out the sites of its old houses, and 
go back into its past till you meet a pioneer, 
a pirate or an Indian chief. 

The character of a person’s reading 
is not necessarily determined by the 
kind of neighborhood or by the type 
of building in which he lives. One of 
our branch librarians recently said that 
her experience had been that the 
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greater the proportion of tenement 
houses in a district the better the class 
of reading matter called for. 

I am well aware that ordinarily the 
story of the mechanics of operation, 
like the sea monster in Kipling’s tale, 
should not, even tho given a decent 
print dress, be exposed to public view. 
The value of a magic carpet does not 
lie in its texture nor its pattern but in 
the fact that it gets the traveler some- 
where. I must, therefore, bear testi- 
mony to the obvious fact that the most 
careful survey of a community is of 
no avail in extending the usefulness of 
a library if the library worker has 
failed to make an exhaustive survey of 
the resources of her own library. The 
need of books for public use in a com- 
munity may be shown by a survey 
along the lines described, but the book 
meeds and desires of the individual are 
another matter. Even the most widely 
informed librarian may fail to meet 
those needs if he loves his books or 
his surveys more than he loves his fel- 
low men, and if he has failed to grasp 
the simple definition of a liberal edu- 
cation as something which gifts its 
possessor with the power to recognize 
the divine spark in the eyes of the flap- 
per as well as of the philosopher and 
to reflect its light with joyous spon- 
taneity. 





The Interdependence of Adult and Juvenile Departments’ 
Charles E. Rush, librarian, Public library, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Seven weeks ago at the second an- 
nual meeting of the American Associa- 
tion for Adult Education a shot was 
fired which unquestionably will be 
heard around the educational world. 
Professor E. L. Thorndike of Teachers 
College, in reporting upon a long series 
of investigations relative to the learn- 
ing ability of adults, stated that there 
is only a one per cent loss per year in 
the ability of men and women to learn, 
and that the best time to learn is just 
before the information is needed, con- 


1Third General Session, June 23, 1927—A. L. A. 
Conference, Toronto. 





tradicting the old idea that it is best 
to teach a child as much as possible as 
soon as possible. This pronouncement 
may mean a realignment of the mo- 
tives and placement of education, with 
the idea that too early preparation may 
be wasteful and that it may be better 
to reserve much for adult years. If 
some such result occurs, bringing dif- 
ferent instructional methods and books, 
more voluntary learning and less com- 
pulsory study, those of us in library 
service may anticipate marked changes 
in our educational relationships with 
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adults, as well as with children in and 
out of school. 

Time passes swiftly and it behooves 
us to be thinking preparedly of these 
things. Critical, effective, discriminat- 
ing thinking is needed. Evolutions are 
under way in the schoolroom. We 
must keep pace with school leaders in 
thot and effort. Each organization 
needs the other and there will be abun- 
dant opportunity for codperation, 
whether the aim of formal education 
is “to prepare the child to spend his 
leisure hours worthily and happily,” 
“to heip fit him to become a producer 
able to meet the problems involved in 
gaining a livelihood,” or “to help the 
next generation to go a little farther on 
the road to knowledge, self-dependence 
and realization.” Perhaps it isn’t im- 
portant what label is given to this pro- 
cess of education, or by what name 
it is known, so long as we work to- 
gether for the good of all. 

We know now that we cannot accept 
the mere entertainment ideal of the li- 
brary. We have much to do in helping 
make the word “education” as appealing 
to the youngster as the word “adventure” 
or “sport”, and to aid him to keep on 
growing when grown up. Sturdy roots 
are planted during the.early years of 
training when continuity of effort is 
important, for in these modern times 
when we stop learning we cease to be 
educated. 

Library history during the past 30- 
35 years shows remarkable improve- 
ment in the general acceptance and 
cordiality of the library’s relationship 
with young readers. We have gone 
far in the plan of providing reading 
facilities for children. The pioneers in 
children’s work a generation ago en- 
countered rough sledding. Many in 
authority in those days did not wel- 
come the intrusion, objecting to the 
added noise, confusion and _ bother. 
Some at first were willing to consider 
the idea in the abstract but not in the 
concrete. Perhaps they didn’t under- 
stand children. eas 

Gradually, as the idea of adapting 
libraries to the use of children grew 
and compelled attention, special serv- 
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ices for the juvenile reader developed. 
In the beginning, library work with 
children seemed to many to be an odd 
hobby of some communities, a more or 
less interesting field which could grow 
according to the librarian’s own per- 
sonal interest, an activity that might 
be developed within reason but one 
that easily could be overdone and 
therefore should not be encouraged too 
much. Consequently the work devel- 
oped as a kind of side line to the main 
event, a sort of wing tacked on to the 
central structure. 

In the light of the present and the 
trend of the future, based on the ac- 
complishment of the near past, would 
it not be fairer to all concerned to con- 
sider children’s work in the average 
public library as the most important 
fundamental foundation stone of the 
service? Is it not possible that in fol- 
lowing the artificial forms of organi- 
zation we have failed to recognize 
the close inter-dependence between 
adult and children’s department; that 
strength added at any point strength- 
ens the whole; that one department 
cannot live to itself, tho it may die to 
itself? Perhaps, like traveling in a 
swing attached to a limb, we have 
gone as far as we can, slavishly follow- - 
ing rule and rote, and need a change 
in locomotion to some Spirit of Service 
ship, with wings to conquer untouched 
spaces and explore new lands. 

To be somewhat specific, even tho I 
am not expected to be so in this paper, 
we have narrowed our focus in our 
children’s rooms so conscientiously on 
the lower grades that we have neg- 
lected the upper grades where our 
greatest possibilities lie. It may not 
be too bold to say that we are weak 
in our skills of meeting the needs of 
these older children, the great major- 
ity of whom show little or no desire 
for further schooling and pass on aim- 
lessly into no man’s land. 

We have sought thru experience and 
training to satisfy the curiosities, 
quicken the minds, develop the imag- 
inations and enrich the soul and spirit 
of the younger children who frequent 
our departments in great numbers, but 
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what of our special service suited to 
the particular needs of those in the 
border line group, who above all 
others, because of over-sensitiveness, 
need personal attention before they 
drift into the world of reality. This 
group needs books of interest, helpful- 
ness and power selected with unusual 
care, adequate space suited to its sta- 
tion in life, and trained help skilled in 
ability to advise and lead young minds. 
Note however that such a group has 
no place of its own in the average li- 
brary. Quite generally no one depart- 
ment is made responsible for particular 
supervision of assistance. Quite sud- 
denly, on an artificial date, we shift its 
members from the world of juvenile 
literature into the adult with very lit- 
tle guidance. Some say that guidance 
in reading and thinking at this point 
develops impositions and restricts per- 
sonal freedom. That depends upon in- 
telligent leadership which never im- 
poses—instead it stimulates and estab- 
lishes permanent interests. 

It is largely an administrative prob- 
lem, one that should be seriously stud- 
ied by administrators as well as by 
trained children’s librarians. In the 
past, we have contentedly left the diffi- 
culty in the hands of the latter, who 
have, it is true, multiplied their talent 
a hundredfold, but we all need to real- 
ize the children’s ideal in order to 
realize the ideal of the library, and, 
by following a broad program of stand- 
ards and objectives, to seek to cultivate 
a spirit of freedom, earnestness, fear- 
lessness and enthusiasm among both 
librarians and students. This effort 
will require liberation from old forms, 
old names and artificial restrictions of 
the past. There is grave. danger in 
following old patterns and old models. 
Perhaps you are already accusing mie 
of seeking refuge among mere words 
but the realities of which we are think- 
ing are difficult to translate into objec- 
tives. But they are there, and we all can 
touch them. 

Surely modern library service is 
capable of discovering and formulating 
several varieties of informal contact 
serving as educational ends which will 


arouse interest and appreciation in the 
individual. Provided with attainable 
aims, we can then develop ways and 
means of realizing them. Can we not 
devise a procedure which will find its 
foundations in the best of things that 
appeal helpfully and interestingly to 
these young people? With resources 
of culture and power and with skilled, 
sympathetic and stimulating service, 
we can keep in vital contact with them 
and share in the dynamic activities of 
those whom we now largely neglect. 

The problem has a practical side, a 
book side and even a physical side, for 
in some of our larger libraries the ar- 
rangement of rooms and departments 
can be made to play a highly important 
part in offering appealing facilities for 
these hosts of older children who are 
lost in the shuffle. Other libraries are 
faced with building conditions which 
militate against adequate provision. In 
most cases, this phase of the problem is 
purely local in its perplexity and there 
is no uniform cure for the ill. But the 
conviction remains that we should pro- 
vide a logical relationship between de- 
partments. A few separate interme- 
diate departments have been estab- 
lished and some with unusual leader- 
ship under favorable conditions have 
obtained . effective results. But this 
solution involves separation, a herding 
of gangs together, and tends to offer a 
further barrier. A more indirect way 
seems more desirable with greater 
freedom of space and book selection, 
resulting perhaps in special assistants 
in certain adult departments, and na- 
turally in juvenile divisions too, where 
individual service offers its greatest 
opportunities. 

Most decidedly it is a question, too, 
of mixing ages. It is a grave mistake 
to attempt to mix the ninth grade with 
the seventh and eighth grades. It just 
isn’t done—the gap to be bridged is 
too great. Not only are we concerned 
with these three but likewise with the 
tenth and eleventh grades—from the in- 
termediate department thru the junior 
high school. Hardly less serious is the 
mistake most of us make in consider- 
ing age as the dividing line between 
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departments devoted to adults and 
children. The natural, sensible, appeal- 
ing division is by mental development 
or grade, rather than by age. Inter- 
mediates are hard to define, harder still 
in these days to recognize. Cases vary 
so widely. A girl of 13 in high school 
is ready for adult literature long before 
the boy of 16 in the eighth grade. In 
adapting our service to them, we can 
more nearly meet our obligations to 
the schools. 

It isn’t a matter of detailed method 
so much as one of approach, facilities, 
freedom, interest and respect for the 
age they feel themselves to be. Re- 
search, the foundation of ideal service, 
is really necessary to determine the 
known conditions and needs of this 
great untouched field. Doubtless the 
adolescent is the most appealing and 
the most misunderstood of all God’s 
children. He wants everything and 
doesn’t realize it—the whole wrong 
world will be made perfect when he 
has his chance—he still in his heart 
believes in fairies and his conscience 
is really tender tho frequently the little 
devils of mischief successfully sub- 
merge it—he listens but he seldom 
hears what his “betters” think he 
should hear. Not long ago Dr Edwin 
E. Slosson, director of Science Service, 
in visiting a museum to hear a certain 
symphony program, sat beside a 
strange 14 year old boy. After a par- 
ticularly fine number the Doctor said: 
“Good, wasn’t it!” The boy ques- 
tioned: “Was it?” “Well, weren’t you 
listening?” “No,” said the boy, “I’ve 
got to write an appreciation of it.” 

Distribution is the great perplexing 
problem in business, likewise in library 
service. Production in business is well 
organized, and the same is true in our 
service. We have gathered our mate- 
rials together in good order. We have 
learned how to select and obtain fresh 
material in good quality—witness the 
work of the writer whom we honor to- 
day. The market for our product— 
service—a growing market—is_ the 
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great problem. To solve it we must 
keep up with the needs and demands 
of the reading public. When the radio 
came on the market the phonograph 
industry slumped with tremendous 
losses. The manufacturers and deal- 
ers didn’t know whether the public was 
dissatisfied with the phonograph and 
therefore wouldn’t buy, or whether it 
had what it wanted. Attempting to 
meet the situation, a new sound re- 
cording instrument was devised and 
marketed, with the result that in- 
creased sales recovered all losses and 
netted an equally large profit. The 
public wanted something new and bet- 
ter. It did not hesitate to take it when 
offered. Competition in this case 
brought about improvement. But Mr 
Kettering now paints his cars in an 
hour because of his conviction that a 
month of painting represented ineffi- 
cient service. 

My appeal is for sympathetic consid- 
eration of the urgent needs of this great 
group of hard-to-fits, aged 12 to 18, 
whose sensitive possibilities require 
both subjective and objective study; 
and the united thot and effort of all 
departments of the library concerned, 
particularly those which are adminis- 
trative, in order that so great propor- 
tion of love’s labor will not be lost but 
turned into adult channels where some 
of the aspirations for education among 
the “multitude of the wise” can be real- 
ized. To meet these appealing oppor- 
tunities wholeheartedly will bring li- 
brary work very near to one of our 
ideals of educational service. 

For one, I am resolved that the diffi- 
culty of bridging the gap is one which 
needs solution; that the devices so far 
established are not in themselves 
wholly satisfactory ; that there is in the 
library profession, among children’s 
librarians, library administrators and 
research students in library schools, 
ample ability and ingenuity to find the 
solution—a solution which one day will 
seem as simple and inevitable as the 
painting of an automobile in an hour. 
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What’s Ahead for the Circulation Assistant?! 


Jennie M. Flexner, head of Circulation department, Public library, 
Louisville, Kentucky 


John Farrar in a recent number of 
the Bookman wrote an editorial with 
the alluring title “If a man bites a dog” 
in which he calls attention to our 
American habit of having everyone 
ready for a newspaper interview with 
an opinion on every conceivable sub- 
ject, preferably in a field about which 
he knows nothing. Classic examples 
are cited to bear out his theory and he 
says “Reporters know that what 
Henry Ford thinks of history or of 
Italy’s future will make good news, 
whereas what he thinks of his rear 
axle is trade stuff and of limited in- 
terest.” Today my topic is compar- 
able to Henry Ford’s rear axle—What 
I think of cataloging or reference work 
might be news, but circulation work! 
That is “trade stuff.” 

In looking ahead for a few minutes, 
from the viewpoint of the circulation 
assistant, I shall try not to suggest too 
forcibly my fearful and shivering sis- 
ters who in the past have stood, hand 
to brow, peering intently into the fu- 
ture looking for rescue. I shall hope 
not to recall too uncomfortably Blue 
Beard’s wife nor even Lot’s consort, 
nor any of those unfortunate ladies 
who chose to accept Henry VIII and 
all that went with him. We, of this 
generation, wait for no knights in mail. 
Rather, if necessary, we devise our 
own scaling ladders and start off on 
our own feet or roll off in our own 
motors. : 

That which is ahead in circulation 
work, as well as other phases of li- 
brary work, presents a very promising 
picture, a vivid, varied opportunity for 
those with a listening ear, a seeing eye 
and a buoyant spirit. In spite of all 
the years during which libraries have 
been circulating books, we have now 
reached a point where we are ready to 
start over again, to restate aims and 
readjust tradition to newer and 


1Address given before the Lending secti t th 
Pe as wy dy te ny Alaa 


broader ideas of the work that may be 
done in connection with the circulation 
of books. It is not the actual circula- 
tion that counts, as has been so many 
times said, it is what happens in con- 
nection with this transaction, what 
leads up to it, what follows and re- 
sults, that offers the hope of better 
things to every circulation assistant. 
Does this sound trite? I wish I could 
prove to you, in spite of stumbling 
ways of saying it, that I know that 
work with people and books does not 
grow monotonous or commonplace or 


dull, unless we are asleep to the things 


happening all about us. 

So that there shall be no misunder- 
stahding, I shall state at the outset 
that I regard circulation work as a 
major function of any public library, 
a unit in an organization, having its 
own peculiar duties and responsibili- 
ties, and offering its own opportunities 
and compensations. A recently ac- 
cepted definition, trying to put the 
accent in the right place says: 


Library circulation work may be defined 
as that activity of the library which thru 
personal contact and a system of records 
supplies the reader with the books wanted. 
In accordance with this definition, four 
major functions may be seen to attach to 
circulation work. In the first place, the 
staff in the department must of necessity 
possess a general familiarity with the books 
which have been provided for the public by 
the library. In the second place, it is 
equally important that the assistant should 
have an intelligent knowledge of the needs 
and interests of those readers who desire 
to use the service provided by the institu- 
tion. In order that these basic functions 
be performed, it becomes essential, in the 
third place, for the circulation staff to know 
thoroly the technique employed in inter- 
preting and carrying out the comprehensive 
policies of the library as a public institu- 
tion, and in working efficiently and har- 
moniously with the other correlated 
departments of the organization. Not only, 
however, must the department. work in 
unison with the library as a whole; it has 
its own particular duty to perform as a 


fourth function. In other words, effective’ 


routines and techniques must be established 
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by the library and mastered by the staff if 
the distribution of books is to be properly 
accomplished and the public is to have the 
fullest use of the resources of the institu- 
tion. The library must be able to locate 
books on the shelves or in circulation; to 
know who is using material and how the 
reader can be traced, if he is misusing or 
unduly withholding the books drawn.* 

This definition has been evolved by 
a group striving to see the work of the 
department as a whole, regarding crit- 
ically all the processes involved, en- 
deavoring to fix its proper position 
within the library, and to suggest pos- 
sibilities of expansion. In many libra- 
ries there are yet many people who 
limit the activities of the circulation 
department to the work connected 
with the loan desk. Because of this 
condition, it may be well to think for a 
few moments of some of the duties 
connected with this desk which may 
seem obvious to you. Let us reiterate 
for the assistant who may be here 
some of the interesting work which she 
may do, some of the things which she 
may find about her to stir the imag- 
ination and lead her along a way she 
may not find if she accepts traditional 
limitations. 

Look back, those of you who can, 
to work at old circulation desks, in old 
libraries. The beginning of work in 
every so-called new activity was there. 
The change comes with the recogni- 
tion of the by-paths which may be ex- 
plored and followed, which lead to the 
same or even more satisfactory goals 
—the new trails to be blazed, or the 
old roads to be mended so that the go- 
ing may be made smoother for readers. 
This progress has been slow and grad- 
ual, in many cases it has just begun. 
But the very fact that so much remains 
to be done toward improving proced- 
ure offers incentive to men and women 
with untrammelled minds ready to at- 
tack the problems connected with this 
work. 

When the librarian ceased to be a 
collector, unchained the books and be- 
gan to push them into the hands of 
readers, the first step had been made 





*Flexner, J. M. Circulation work in public libra- 
mei ee 
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toward the conception of the modern 
public library. Finding books asked 
for by readers led naturally to finding 
readers for books which the librarian 
thot should be read. The potential 
reader, the person who would not or 
did not come to the library, must always 
have tantalized the librarian, even 
those Victorian ladies who most cer- 
tainly would have had nothing to do 
with publicity of any sort. The early 
steps cannot be enumerated here, tho 
a fascinating Cranford-like tale might 
be developed if we could read between 
the lines of musty old proceedings of 
library boards long since departed. 

Slowly the librarian and the reader 
have realized the advantages which 
may result from a closer understand- 
ing between both these individuals, 
and a wider acquaintance on the part 
of the assistant with books and library 
resources. One by one, the techniques 
which have made books easier to get 
have crept into the regular procedure, 
breaking down restrictions, extending 
privileges, saying “you may have” 
rather than “you may not have.” 
Weigh every concession, granted, 
scrutinize it carefully, going back to 
the basic social reason behind it. Why 
are there reserves, and rent collections, 
renewals and telephone connections, 
why even are there overdue notices 
and a thousand other devices? To 
serve the reader and thus to hold him 
by making the library indispensable in 
his scheme of life thru the intelligence 
and willingness shown by the staff 
which vitalizes the institution. What 
will be the next step to make things 
easier for the reader? Have you any 
red tape left which can be cut osten- 
tatiously ? 

By the attitude displayed to the 
work and the public, the circulation 
staff must prove that the circulation 
department is not the loan desk and 
such bits of work as are left over by 
the reference room staff, the children’s 
librarians and the reader’s advisers. 
The general recognition of these facts 
cannot perhaps be taken for granted. 
That the well trained assistant in the 
circulation department has an intel- 
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lectual opportunity,..different, but 
equal in importance to any in the pub- 
lic departments should be admitted by 
librarians, supervisors, department 
heads, all of the mighty ones. It 
should be possible to attract to circu- 
lation work the best type of assistants, 
endowed with mental and personal 
qualities which will please readers, and 
to keep them in it by interest and the 
opportunities for advancement. The 
need for a broad general education for 
these assistants is felt by readers as 
well. as by librarians. The need for 
professional training is equally insist- 
ent, tho not always admitted. If the 
librarian in the circulation department 
is not fully educated in library pro- 
cedure and conversant in some detail 
with the working of the organization 
as a whole, the necessary sense of per- 
spective is likely to be missing in her 
work. It is difficult, for example, to 
use a catalog in any but the most 
superficial way unless one knows 
something of the problems of making 
it, from a first hand struggle. In her 
interpretive position, the circulation 
assistant represents, in season and out, 
all those busy and hard working staff 
members who have no regular touch 
with the public. Can the librarian or 
the staff afford to have as spokesman 
one who does not know the grammar 
of the institution or the profession, 
who fumbles in thot or action? If the 
assistant is to grasp her chance, her 
commanding officer must also recog- 
nize it—often in order to direct, guide 
and stimulate efforts along the lines 
promising the best results for all 
concerned, 

To reduce generalities to something 
more concrete, one may ask what 
work may the circulation assistant 
with justification call her own? First 
there are the clerical or routine duties 
necessary to make books easily acces- 
sible and secure their return to the 
library. These routine processes in- 
volve no mean responsibilities, tho 
they concern us today less than the 
broader phases of circulation work. 
There is no best method of perform- 


ing most of these duties. Variations 


have crept in, procedures have been 
adapted to meet local staff conditions, 
community activities and the size and 
types of libraries. Many interesting 
opportunities are offered at every desk 
for saving motions and improving 
methods if this work is not done 
mechanically, but is regarded crit- 
ically by the staff, with a view to 
measuring results by effort. After 
mastering these more or less homely, 
housekeeping activities, there are al- 
ways the varied opportunities and in- 
terests which develop in the pursuit 
of the successful contact with the 
reader, that individual whom the as- 
sistant meets with a mind alert for 
every suggestion. It is the reader who 
dramatizes library work for the circu- 
lation assistant, who puts the color 
into the kaleidoscopic combinations 
that fit together to make the day’s 
work. If the assistant is using all her 
acumen in determining readers’ real 
needs, often going far beyond the 
spoken request, naturally the reader is 
regarding her in his most critical man- 
ner, wondering if here is one who can 
act as the intermediary between him- 
self and the book he wants. If the 
assistant grasps the strategic impor- 
tance of ‘her position, the reader recog- 
nizes, too, just what her skill or lack 
of skill may mean to him. 

A flexible technique, free from 
standardization, should be developed 
by each assistant working with read- 
ers—a technique which may be based 
on instinct, adapted thru tradition, al- 
tered by observation of staff associates 
as well as readers, broadened by ex- 
perience but which must never cease 
to grow and change—must never crys- 
tallize into “my way of meeting 
readers.” 

Combined with her ability to carry 
forward successfully the personal side 
of the contact with readers, must be 
the assistant’s professional knowledge 
of the books which form the collection 
with which she works. This increase 
of knowledge is any librarian’s grow- 
ing asset and never ending pursuit. 
So basic and general is this need that 
today it is only mentioned in passing 
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on to the use to which this knowledge 
must be put in supplying books to 
readers in the book selection which 
constantly falls to her lot. This is not 
book selection for acquisition, care- 
fully adjusted to suit community 
tastes. It is instead a much more mi- 
nute and personal thing. Book selec- 
tion for the circulation assistant means 
the selection of a volume for a reader, 
and to that extent involves the success 
or failure of the whole library for that 
reader. Selection for purchases pre- 
sents different problems. Ask the 
head of any order department. If a 
book is in print it can be bought, and 
even if out of print, there are ways of 
getting it, but the circulation assistant 
must often be limited in her book 
selection to what is available at a 
given time, to what is on the shelves, 
regardless of the resources of the 
whole library. If that which is sought 
cannot be found and the reader stands 
and waits, she must act quickly. Book 
selection may mean meeting a definite 
request; it may mean skillful and hon- 
est substitution of that which can be 
supplied for that which is not avail- 
able; and often it means the oppor- 
tunity for suggestion which may lead 
a reader far afield, open up new trains 
of thot of which the assistant never 
hears. For every reader served Who 
returns to talk about books, there are 
hundreds who accept our ideas as well 
as our volumes and move off. What 
are we circulation librarians doing for 
or to these readers, this shifting mass 
to whom we make our casual remarks? 
Selecting a book for a man or woman 
may be a matter of small -importance, 
yet the book vendor who persuaded 
John Burns to invest tuppence im a 
paper copy of Moore’s Utopia, when 
the boy on his way to supper paused 
at his barrow, started something rather 
magnificent. Book selection is not all 
for acquisition. Save your part of it 
for yourself, circulation assistants! 
There is only one John Burns, but 
there are also Mary Antins and hun- 
dreds upon hundreds of others. In the 
very uncertainty of what lies behind 
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the request made, may often be found 
the inspiration to do more than the 
obvious thing. Out of such book 
selection, an inseparable part of it, de- 
velops that advisory work of the cir- 
culation assistant which is winning 
a new recognition of its importance. 
This work has always been done in 
circulation departments. Guidance of 
one type or another has been asked 
and supplied, but now we are trying 
to better this service. We are placing 
our best assistants at the points to 


‘which those readers wanting help will 


obviously turn, and we are recogniz- 
ing that here is another of those com- 
pensating services which the circula- 
tion assistant may develop and im- 
prove primarily for the benefit of the 
reader, but secondarily for the satis- 
faction to be won in doing one’s work 
as fully as possible. In this capacity 
the assistant often finds it possible to 
contribute to the education of the 
adult, to aid people wishing to help 
themselves. The very nature of the 
informal touch between readers and 
circulation assistants provides many 
opportunities which might not be pre- 
sented if the seekers are sent from 
point to point for what seems a simple 
request. The circulation department 
should supply that service demanded 
by readers which can with justification 
be expected. But with regard to that 
service, times are changing too. Many 
libraries are making formal efforts 
looking toward adult education thru 
separately organized departments, or 
thru the installation of a specialist in 
one part of the system or another. A 
line of demarcation must be drawn, 
but enough work demanding. intelli- 
gence and originality, thot and effort, 
must be left to interest the circulation 
assistant, if the public is to be ade- 
quately served.  Fossilization must 
be prevented. 

In an age demanding specialists in 
every field of work, what remains for 
the circulation assistant? We are the 
general practitioners in the library, 
those who must know something about 
everything, but must know as well 
when and where to turn for consulta- 
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tion and codperation with the special- 
ists. We must be able to prescribe 
from our shelves after we have diag- 
nosed the readers’ book needs. Not 
only must we frame our own prescrip- 
tions, we must fill them as well, and 
woe unto the body politic if the circu 
lation department be not equipped to 
be all things unto all men. 

What is ahead in reality? All sorts 
of effort to dignify and make more ef- 
fective as well as interesting the serv- 
ice thru which the right book is sup- 
plied the reader—the right book— 
which does not always mean just the 
book asked for. Here may be creative 
opportunity, for the. desire to stir 
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within the mind of the reader a wish 
for something that may raise the qual- 
ity of his reading and rouse him to 
think should be bred in the bone of 
every real librarian. A healthy dissat- 
isfaction with achievement, a construc- 
tively critical attitude to procedures, 
an unwillingness to accept traditional 
limitations, professional or personal, 
all tend to keep live minds alive. The 
circulation assistant must keep pace 
with the progress about her by believ- 
ing that the standard of success in her 
work is not dependent on quantity, but 
rather on the quality of the service 
given, service which must be adapted 
to meet the needs of all who come. 



















A Worth While Book 

Editor, LrprariEs: 

As one much interested in promot- 
ing friendly relationships between 
France and the United States, I would 
like to suggest the widest possible 
reading of André Tardieu’s new book 
France and America. 

Written by one who knows America 
well and who loves America, there is 
no question about the author’s sin- 
cerity and genuine desire for friendly 
and cordial relations between his coun- 
try and the United States. The book 
shows not only a profound knowledge 
of the French character and viewpoint, 
but a profound knowledge, as well, of 
American history and the American 
people and viewpoint. 

I consider the book the strongest ap- 
peal that has yet appeared for friendli- 
ness and cordial relationships between 
France and America, based on a full 
appreciation of facts and not senti- 
ment. 

Yours very truly, 
J. F. Trnstey 
Vice-president 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Worcester, Mass. 





Letters—Information- and Discussion 


Who’s Who in A. L. A. 

Editor, Lrprarigs: 
Reading the September, 1927, num- 
ber of the Bulletin, of the American Li- 
brary Association, page 235, on the 


official representation of the A. L. A. 


at the anniversary conference of The 
Library Association at Edinburgh, I 
am moved to inquire as to whether 
there are any women still members of 
the A. L. A. I notice that no woman 
was an Official delegate. I would like 
also to know who decided on the offi- 
cial representation and I would like 
to suggest that it would be an ex- 
cellent thing to have an association of 
women librarians. The lawyers have 
such an association. I know that prob- 
ably a large percentage of the Ameri- 
can Library Association is women, 
and that a sex division is not always 
desirable, but the A. L. A. is run by 
and possibly somewhat for a small 
group mostly men, and I believe the 
women would enjoy their own asso- 
ciation. . 

I suggest, also, that it hold meetings 
biennially instead of annually. and in 
other ways become modernized. 

An A. L. A. MEMBER 
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Library Work—A Dangerous Pro- 
fession 

When we come to professional life the 
dangers multiply. Looking out at the 
different professions it is easy to see 
that each has its special risks and dan- 
gers. The minister, on his pedestal, 
has to guard especially, perhaps, 
against becoming egotistical and big- 
oted. The teacher, unless blessed 
with a sense of humor, may become 
narrow, pedantic and domineering. 
The lawyer, in his overcrowded profes- 
sion dealing with technicalities, may 
become very technical in his ideas of 
right and wrong. The doctor may be 
tempted to lower his ideals of service 
for the sake of an easier and more com- 
fortable living. Certainly the profes- 
sions have their dangers which are ap- 
parent to an outsider and yearly claim 
their victims. 

What about the library profession, is 
that dangerous also? While to some 
it may seem the safest work in the 
world, and the insurance companies do 
not regard it as especially dangerous, 
it really has its is Possibly it will 
be worthwhile to mention some of 
these dangers as a foe definitely lo- 
cated is half defeated. First of all, 
librarians have the same dangers which 
beset other professions. They, as the 
minister and teacher, may take them- 
selves and their duties too seriously, 
falling into the errors of narrowness, 
bigotry and pedantry. There is, un- 
fortunately, no magic which makes a 


librarian per se an inspired and infal- 


lible judge both of books and the 
needs of the community. Just as tech- 
nicalities may slay the lawyer they 
may also ruin the librarian. Then we 
have the tragedy of an expert on rules, 
regulations and systems who has for- 
gotten the main purpose and object of 
library existence. The danger ot ma- 
terialism is just as real to the librarian 
as to anyone else. It is easy to think 
too much at times of the material side 
of our work, our size, our circulation 
statistics, our growth and develop- 
ment, forgetting tne spirit which is the 
library’s greatest asset. 
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In addition to the general dangers 
of all professions, there are certain spe- 
cial ones which public librarians, at 
least, must guard against. For one 
thing, we resemble in many ways the 
employees of city, state and national 
government. We know that in gen- 
eral these departmental employees do 
not seem to compare in speed and effi- 
ciency with those in private business. 
The stern force of competition with its 
punishments and rewards does not 
drive public workers as it does pri- 
vate. The mediocre worker, with little 
initiative and imagination, who follows 
routine methods, who knows the rules, 
is the favorite public department work- 
er who receives the reward of sure 
work at small pay. You can be pretty 
mediocre without being dropped and 
give splendid service without being 
rewarded, so joggimg along at a com- 
fortable gait seems to pay best. If li- 
brarians are to do their best work they 
must diligently supply themselves with 
ideals which spur and with the keen 
competition of reaching the standard 
set by abler fellow workers. Other- 
wise we will be mediocre members of 
a mediocre profession. 

Superficiality is probably a danger to 
all professions, certainly it is a most 
active one in library work. Dr Bishop 
has pointed out the danger of knowing 
the “Backs of Books” rather than the 
contents. It is easier to skim than to 
read, reviews are shorter than books, 
details consume so much time and en- 
ergy that how is a librarian to be a real 
student? On the other hand, without 
a genuine love and knowledge of books 
how is one to help others in finding 
treasure? Somehow, to save our pro- 
fessional souls, we must know a little 
about a great many books and a great 
deal about a few books. 

A public library is a compromise, we 
miust love both books and people. Not 
just new, embossed, clean, refined, 
scholarly, aristocratic books and peo- 
ple with these same characteristics, but 
books in general and people in general. 
If we love books too much we may 
lose touch with people and if we love 
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people too much we may neglect the 
field of books where we are supposed 
not only to be able to find our own 
way but to guide others. 

Perhaps some library pilgrim who 
has both fallen into the slough of de- 
spond and climbed the hills of diffi- 
culty could outline the special pitfalls 
and dangers which we as librarians 
must avoid. I should like to hear an- 
other’s opinion. 

Harotp A. Wooster 
Brockton, Mass. 





For Distribution 
Editor, Lrpraries: 

Several copies of the Sub-committee 
of Fifty’s Psychological aspect of the 
liquor problem, edited by John S. Bul- 
lock, Houghton Mifflin Company, two 
vols., 1903, have been put at the dis- 
posal of the New York public library. 
Any library willing to pay postal 
charges may have one on request. Dr 
John Shaw Billings, former director of 
the New York public library, was a 
member of the committee that com- 
piled the report. 

Please address correspondence to 
the Acquisition division. 

C. L. CANNON 
Chief of Acquisition division. 





A prominent librarian, speaking of 


July Lrprarizs, sends the following: 


I liked Mr Telford’s article. I think 
library administration is frequently tremen- 
dously wasteful. There is little in library 
administration uniformly done in a scien- 
tific way. The training administration is 
rather weak. It is all in the beginning. 
Some day I think libraries will be useful 
and will be recognized in the educational 
system. 

I liked especially Miss Latimer’s paper 
with the three thots at the conclusion. I 
wish you would emphasize those. I also 
liked Mr Locke’s address. We do need 
leadership, and biennial meetings would be 
sufficiently frequent. I enjoyed Mr Dana’s 
pamphlet, Changes in library methods in a 
changing world (See Libraries 32:215-219). 

{ was disgusted that any publisher should 
not accept books (see p. 341) as returnable. 
I think any dealer does it. We always ‘tell 
es that they should deal with regular 
dealers because then they have the privilege 
of return, and I never knew that any dealer 
or publisher would do such a thing. 
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Visits to Foreign Libraries 


A week in Paris library circles had 
many interesting features. There was 
a familiar and yet novel appearance at 
the old quarters at 10 rue de l’Elysée. 
The outlines of the quarters were the 
same, of course, but the personnel was 
different. Mr Stevenson was _ there, 
too, but in “civies” with a less intense 
atmosphere than surrounded him in ’18 
and ’19. Mrs Stevenson was there 
as a visitor, an incomprehensible idea 
to one who remembefed her as a verit- 
able driving wheel of the other days. 
Mr Stevenson’s old expression of 
“where shall I find just the person I 
need to do this thing” has changed 
into, “I challenege any library to show 
a better staff than I have. It is the 
cream of the library field in America.” 
The members range in origin from 
Maine and Virginia to Missouri and 
Washington. A touch of something 
most pleasing was the presence on sev- 
eral occasions of Miss Florence Wood- 
worth, formerly of Albany, as pleasing 
both in manner and appearance as in 
the days when she had the part of a 
buffer in the whirling circle of N. Y. 
Sis. 

In such a company around the tea 
table in the “papal kitchen,” used in 
war as a packing room (where Mrs 
Jeckyl held sway over the- selection 
of special libraries for special places), 
the visiting librarians from the United 
States, who now drop in continually, 
find comfort and a bit of home color 
quite as refreshing as the tea. On one 
day, Mr Belden of Boston, Miss Mary 
Williams of Albany and Miss Ahern 
of Chicago were all present with greet- 
ings from one or another of the staff 
whom they had known “at home.” 
The papal stables were in fine array 
for the coming legionnaires. 

The library in Paris is crowded with 
books and people and the growing 
work it is doing calls loudly for larger 
opportunity in both space and mate- 
rial, It is growing in power and popu- 
larity for the service it gives, espe- 
cially as a source of authentic informa- 
tion on every subject relating to the 
life, industry, conditions, development 
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of every matter touching American in- 
terests. A close understanding seems 
to exist between the library and the 
newspapers of Paris of the better sort 
which give far more space to library 
news, and comments on the same, than 
do the same class of metropolitan 
papers in America. - That was a source 
of great satisfaction to one who in 1919 
opened the doors of these Paris offices 
pleading for space and help despite 
slow returns for the efforts expended. 
Every day the doings, past or to come, 
are given good space and place in the 
English newspapers and almost as fre- 
quently in the good French papers. 

The Paris library is an intelligence 
post on American interests in Europe. 
This is becoming recognized more and 
more as it responds to inquiries that 
come from every country in Europe. 
It should become a national institu- 
tion, or perhaps international, rather 
than remain a special charge on an un- 
derstanding few. 


An example of an oasis in a dreary 
land, L’Heure Joyeuse is the only chil- 
dren’s library in Paris. It serves a 
mixed population and bears evidence 
of being much alive to its opportunity. 
It is in charge of Mlle. Huchet and an 
assistant, both from the American li- 
brary school. 

Altho the librarian was. absent, it 
was a joy to see and hear the assistant, 
full of enthusiasm and sympathy, as 
she told of the fine work the library is 
doing. The story of the assistance 
rendered by the library users told elo- 
quently of the appreciation they feel 
for what is done for them. They hold 
monthly meetings directed by chosen 
leaders, tell what théy really think of 
the books they have used, all kinds, 
suggest ideas, question things not un- 
derstood and send in reports of the 
meetings to the librarian. 

The city buys the books and pays 
the salaries while other expenses are 
met by donations and fétes held by the 
library. Users of the library are from 
seven to 17 years of age, both boys and 
girls. Little interest or codperation 
are received from the adjacent schools. 
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L. B. furniture gave a familiar air to 
the well-lighted room. A garden in 
the rear with tables and chairs is used 
for a reading room in suitable weather. 


A visit to the Public library of Cardiff, 
a grey stone town dating only from the 
seventeenth century, shows one a modern 
spirit resting on ancient practices. The 
central library, in the midst of the busiest 
center of trade, is housed in what was 
built for a national museum and library 
in the days when only the scholar was 
thot of in connection with a library—high 
ceilings, many corridors and rooms, stair- 
ways, recesses, narrow doorways and, 
because of the expansion and changes of 
the recent years, unexpected steps, up and 
down, both resulting in disaster to the 
uninitiated. To this very large building, 
appropriately decorated for a museum, 
there is only one entrance, tho it faces 
three sides on adjoining streets. 

Modern ideas of service are carried 
out with difficulty under such conditions. 
Open shelves hold the books in the lend- 
ing department, but only books of ready 
reference are on open shelves in the ref- 
erence room. New books are placed on 
open shelves in a corridor leading from 
one room to another for inspection by 
the public. The division for the children 
is quite small, one end of the lending 
room, to which the children come and 
help themselves, without a special attend- 
ant.. A special room with desks is set 
aside for research workers at the top 
of the house where rare books, manu- 
scripts and maps are kept. 

The room for periodicals and news- 
papers is on the first floor not far from 
the entrance. Newspaper readers are 
very well provided for in the main library 
and in the branches, and seem to make 
up the largest congregations of readers. 
Their appearance was of the usual 
variety. 

Some half dozen branch buildings and 


_ several substations serve those living 


in various parts of the city. A children’s 

room in one branch was a beauty and 

well equipped. The shelves were full 

of books and an inquiry brought the rea- 

son that the room and its books were 

used only for reading there—the books 
(Continued on p. 413) 
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Illinois Library Meeting, 1927 


HE thirty-first annual meeting of 

the Illinois library association 

will be held in Joliet, the last week in 

October. This will be an important 

occasion for all Illinois librarians, espe- 

cially for all trustees and directors of 
libraries in Illinois. 

There is a lack of solidarity of inter- 
est among those who represent the li- 
brary movement in Illinois that needs 
only a little more effort than exists at 
present to make it one of the strong fine 
things for better educational condi- 
tions in Illinois where no one will dis- 
pute the fact that a higher intelligence, 
a better use of ability and a wider 
spread interest in the finer things of 
life are certainly needed. 

As the official organ of the Illinois 
library association, Liprarres under- 


takes to urge everyone interested or 
conhected with the library movement 
of Illinois to be present and to contri- 
bute to the interest and helpfulness by 
taking part in the proceedings, with 
the idea of securing from the meeting 
something that will be helpful to his or 
her own library interests. If a large 
number do this, particularly a large 
number of those who have been some- 
times apathetic or indifferent to their 
responsibility in this particular, there 
can be no question but that the move- 
ment will go forward with sincerity 
and effectiveness. There is room for 
everyone’s effort. 

Here’s an occasion now for those 
connected with the Illinois library 
movement! A long pull, a strong pull 
and a pull altogether! 





Book Week 


HE effort to emphasize the impor- 
tance of books in the mental de- 
velopment of the youth of the country 
has continued for nearly a decade, and 
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it is very proper that the value of the 
effort and the accomplishment which 
has resulted should be examined and 
evaluated. 














The general consensus of opinion is 
that the effort on the whole has been 
worth while. That there is a wide- 
spread interest in the idea of the place 
of reading in the growing life of youth 
is quite evident. Not only teachers 
and librarians but parents and children 
have come to set a value on reading 
that may be distinctly traced thru the 
conscientious, effective efforts of the 
various organizations and individuals 
who have honestly tried to put some- 
thing valuable into their plans, and the 
purpose of these plans, for Book Week. 

The movement which was first in- 
tended for children only, has widened 
not only in its name, which is now 
Book Week, but in the extent of in- 
terest which has been evolved in the 
movement. The majority of libraries, 
the Boy Scouts, and similar organiza- 
tions still emphasize the work for chil- 
dren, but other organizations, even the 
impeccable Rotarians and Kiwanians, 
have made places on their programs 
for consideration of books relating to 
their own ideas. Civic organizations 
and even municipalities are giving 
more attention to the idea, something 
that was quite unknown a dozen years 
ago. 

It was well at first for the leaders to 
direct and set out plans and outlines 
for the observance of Book Week, but 
the idea has become so well fixed and 
understood in the minds of book peo- 
ple that this seems to be hardly neces- 
sary any longer. There is already in 


print material touching every phase 
of the work, while in this, as in other 
efforts, individual libraries must con- 
sider their local conditions in making 
preparation for the celebration of any 
event. 
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It would seem that since the effort 
was initiated for the.benefit of young 
people, particularly for very young 
people, that the greater emphasis 
should be placed on the efforts in that 
direction. School libraries should be 
able to present something effective ‘and 
much worth while. A suggestion that 
came in not long since was that it 
would be a good thing if Book Week 
for children were supplemented by a 
side issue of Book Week for teachers. 
The idea has much to commend it. 
Sometime, some place there should be 
a book week for meditation for li- 
brarians, becatise in Book Week, as in 
many other efforts along this line, 
there is sometimes much of the spec- 
tacular in the efforts of librarians, 
much that may be questioned as to the 
real worth, and even the ethics in- 
volved, of the effort to follow the lead 
of someone whose suggestions are 
entirely proper and fitting for the 
locality from which the idea emanates 
but which may be questioned as to 
their value for all kinds of libraries in 
all localities. Each locality is in- 
dividual and can not, as a rule, be dealt 
with on a prescription prepared for an- 
other locality without care, study and 
comparison. 

It is to be hoped that Book Week 
for 1927 will be of such a character 
that students of the subject and those 
interested in its relations to their own 
work may be able to gather from the 
reports and evidence conclusions that 


‘will be of value in subsequent efforts. 


LrprariEs will be glad to give space 
to condensed suggestive reports of evi- 
dence of progress in the observation of 
Book Week, that are sent in promptly. 
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The Passing of a Great Woman—Louise Connelly 


One of the most effective lines as 
quoted by the late beloved Joe. Jeffer- 
son was that in the story of Rip Van 
Winkle, when the poor old vagabond 
came to sense that really nobody did 
remember him and looking off into 
space he said, “And are we then so 
soon forgot?” 

There died in Maine last July one 
who was an inspiring force in library 
work in New York, New Jersey and 
adjoining territory for many years, 
whose vision of the things of the spirit 
lifted the work necessary to bring 
them about, away and above the idea 
of toil, and transfused all effort irito a 
delight in achievement. An obscure 
eight lines in the daily papers called 
attention to her death. The notice 
dealt with her as a lecturer on wo- 
man’s suffrage and educational prob- 
lems and, as an after-thot, “also an 
authority on museum and _ library 
work.” 

The personal friends of Louise Con- 
nolly and those who profited by her 
work and conversation felt that the 
recognition of her splendid efforts fell 
short in its reach. Perhaps it is too 
much to expect from the daily press 
the recognition that good public serv- 
ice deserves. Louise Connolly herself 
would have been the last one to ask 
for publicity in the secular press, but 
she did delight in the knowledge, as it 
came to her from time to time, that 
what she said and did were helpful in 
the efforts of those who were inter- 
ested in the service of books. So, to 
those librarians who knew her and to 
the others who imbibed her spirit thru 
her widespread influence, there comes 
an obligation to consider seriously how 
far they can follow in the path in 


which she trod, namely, that public 
service is a serious and earnest thing 
and that no thot, word or action is 
without influence good or bad. She 
was heard to say more than once that 
doing a futile or idle thing was harm- 
ful not only because it was wasteful 
but -because of the example it set for 
another who was really striving to 
find the right way. 

She spent many years at the head of 
educational work in the state of New 
Jersey. She devoted much time to de- 
veloping relations between young 
people and books for the Newark pub- 
lic, library. She was a strong force 
with Mr Dana in organizing, develop- 
ing and finally creating the Newark 
museum with which she was con- 
nected at the time of her death. So 
serious was her study of the museum 
question in the latter part of her life 
that it might be said that she was the 
highest authority in this country on 
the educational influence of museum 
material, particularly for youth. 

In the early years of Public Libraries, 
Miss Connolly was a strong supporter 
and a valuable friend to its work, in the 
peculiarly helpful critical service which 
she rendered, and so tribute to her 
memory is here inscribed. 





Freedom is not the negative quality of 
being left alone. The stones of the field 
are unrestrained, but they are impotent. 
Freedom requires life, self-control, or- 
ganization, discipline. It requires in- 
formed and ordered imagination to pic- 


ture the choices which are possible, wis- 
dom to compare and appraise them, and 
energy and desire to control events and 
materials to achieve what is chosen — 
Antioch Notes. 
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British Library Meeting 


NDOUBTEDLY the outstanding 

event in the summer vacation was 
the celebration of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the founding of the British 
Library Association held in Edin- 
burgh, September 26-30. It was in 
every way an important occasion and 
will require more space than is avail- 
able in the pages of Lisraries for 
October to give anything like an ade- 
quate account of it. 


An attempt to present the high 
lights and some of the shadows of the 
occasion will be offered in the next 
number of the magazine, tho it will be 
impossible to do full justice to the 
various phases of the proceedings of 
the social occasions and of the esprit de 
corps of the meeting. However, an at- 
tempt to present some of the impressions 
left on the editor by the occasion will be 
made. 





Death’s Toll 
Dr Azariah S. Root, for nearly four 
decades, librarian of Oberlin College, 
Ohio, died, October 2, from heart fail- 
ure following an operation. 


Dr Root was one who took his call-' 


ing of librarianship very seriously and 
was interested in library development 
more largely, perhaps, from the schol- 
arly side. He was, during his whole 
professional career, a man who entered 
seriously into the plans and purposes 
of library development in the college 
and university, and it was under his 
direction that the unique situation at 
Oberlin developed, where the public li- 
brary was under the supervision and 
direction of the college library. Since 
the college is the center of that 
community, this seemed the natural 
proceeding. 

Dr Root was much interested in the 
development of the book arts in all 


connections, studying these abroad for 
many years, and was always most gen- 
erous in sharing with others less: for- 
tunate the results of his research and 
conclusions. He was an active mem- 
ber in library organizations, both na- 
tional and state. He served as presi- 
dent of the A. L. A. in 1923 and was 
always on its important committees 
dealing with extension of book service. 
He also held close connection with all 
the library schools and was a favorite 
speaker at library meetings. He was 
one of the founders, directors and 
executives of the Bibliographical So- 
ciety of America and of the College 
and Reference section of the A. L. A. 

He was a member of many learned 
societies and active in lines of political 
and social sciences. 

His death will be keenly felt in the 
many circles where his services were 
highly valued. 





Visits to Foreign Libraries | 
(Continued from p. 409) 

do not circulate. If the children borrow 
books for home reading, they must use 
the stock in the lending room. A new 
branch building was under erection — 
large, well-lighted and with much prom- 
ise of future usefulness. 

The librarian, Mr Farr, and the heads 
of the different departments whom I was 
fortunate enough to meet were most 


courteous and gave interesting light on 
the developing library situation of Car- 
diff. The city has a beautiful civic cen- 
ter where, in addition to municipal 
buildings, a beautiful national museum, a 
technical college, a group of university 
buildings situated in a large area of beau- 
tiful parklands, give promise of a future 
full of things of the mind and spirit to 
accompany a growth of an active com- 
mercial and industrial center. 
M. E. A. 
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The Library of Congress and Business 
Libraries* 

In what follows, the term business 
libraries will be rather inclusive. For 
the purpose of this paper it will be de- 
fined as a library the primary object of 
which is to assist in advancing our ma- 
terial prosperity. This would exclude 
medical libraries and law libraries be- 
cause they do not operate to a purely 
material.end, but it would include en- 
gineering libraries, technical libraries, 
and to a certain extent economic li- 
braries. As some of you know, I have 
frequently stressed the cultural value 
of business and similar libraries, altho 
their influence may be very indirect. 
Nor shall I let you forget that Athens 
at its highest point of cultural develop- 
ment in the age of Pericles was a pure- 
ly commercial state. The burghers of 
the Dutch and Flemish cities engaged 
in manufacture and commerce, even 
the active supporters of the splendid 
Flemish and Dutch school of painters 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, while the great Italian renais- 
sance rested on the commercial pros- 
perity of Venice, Florence and other 
Italian cities. 

The growing importance of business 
libraries is nowhere more completely 
recognized than in the Library of Con- 
gress. But the Library of Congress 
should be looked upon as a reservoir or 
mine from which basic supplies are to 
be drawn, rather than a service station 
ready to meet emergency situations, If 
you will bear this in mind and exercise 
a judgment on the kind of question 
you submit to the Library of Congress, 
the response will bé more satisfactory 
both to you and to it. 

I shall merely touch on the general 
and well-known services which the Li- 
brary of Congress renders to business 
libraries in common with all other li- 
braries. By way of example, from it 
you should draw your supply of 
printed cards, you should borrow the 
rare or unusual book or pamphlet oc- 





1Paper given at the Business Libraries round-table, 
A. L. A. meeting, Toronto, June 23. 



































casionally needed in your line. It is 
also one of the sources of statistical in- 
formation contained in documents, es- 
pecially foreign documents, but it 
should not be forgotten that certain 
business and commercial statistics are 
better furnished by well-known private 
concerns, Moody’s and Poor’s now con- 
solidated, and the Prentice-Hall Serv- 
ice, for instance. There is perhaps no 
place in the country where information 
concerning foreign documents can be 
so readily obtained as at the Library 
of Congress, which carries on exchange 
relations with practically every govern- 
ment on the face of the earth. 

Having been in charge of the divi- 
sion of bibliography of the Library of 
Congress for many years I am in a 
position to know that the Library of 
Congress has responded most liberally 
to the needs of business libraries. In 
the first place it has covered certain 
broad questions of interest to many if 
not all lines of business. Take the uni- 
versal and ever-changing and rapidly 
developing question of transportation, 
while we leave the subject of railroads 
to the library of the Bureau of Rail- 
way Economics, the Library of Con- 
gress is giving much time to the study 
of all other forms, air, land and water. 
In passing I should like to say that the 
Bureau of Railway Economics could 
not function more liberally and impar- 
tially if it were a government bureau 
supported by public funds, instead of 
a corporation supported by private 
funds. In the closely related field of 
communication we are at present en- 
gaged in an extensive study of the laws 
of radio control of all the more impor- 
tant countries, preliminary to a more 
exact and comprehensive statement of 
our own. Our study of the whole ques- 
tion of food control may lead ultimately 
to a more reliable and constant water 
level in our great rivers on which a 
return and development of river navi- 
gation may rest. 

Among other subjects of widespread 
interest which we have taken up are, 
boards of trade, chambers of commerce, 
commercial and business clubs, em- 
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ployer’s associations, etc. This group 
concerns itself mostly with associa- 
tions whose primary object is the stim- 
ulation of business or the fostering of 
good business relations. _ 

Another group presenting an en- 
tirely different phase of business is 
made up of such subjects as chain- 
stores, codperative stores, mail order 
business, business on the installment 
plan, trading stamps, etc. Another 
group consists of employees pensions, 
unemployment.and sickness insurance, 
bonuses, efficiency, and efficiency rat- 
ings, personnel classification. 
studies connected with labor problems 
are trade unions, strikes, lockouts, in- 
junctions in labor disputes, arbitration, 
and labor representation on managing 
boards. 

Commercial arbitration, patent ad- 
justment, and price fixing present 
other studies of general interest, as 
are stock exchanges, and the various 
newer forms of stock issue, index num- 
bers, business; cycles; panics, etc., etc. 

Of individual: lines of business the 
number of studies is almost endless, to 
meéftition a few, baking powder, boots 


and shoes, cabinet and furniture, car-. , ; . y 
“rug ‘-been responsive to business, and will 






pets and, rugs, laundry business, mar- 

Of spécialcommodities the number 
is still greater, artificial silk, borax, 
salt, soap, varnishes. We have also 
catgut, ginger, india rubber, peanuts, 
prepared lists on advertising, cold 
storage, warehouses, . banking, _ real 
estate business. 

A few words as to how to use the 
Library of Congress as a reservoir or 
mine. In 1911-12 the interest in city 
planning was becoming -very keen. The 
department of landscape gardening of 
Harvard University sent their librar- 
ian, Miss Theodore Kimball, down to 
Washington during the summer of 
1912 and she worked in the division of 
bibliography for several months codper- 
ating on a list on city planning later 
printed in Special Libraries and subse- 
quently a publication, several times re- 
vised, of the department of landscape 
gardening of Harvard University. 


Other © 


§, prifiting and publishing. . 
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About this same time, the American 
Vanadium Co. of Pittsburgh which had 
been incorporated in 1906 became in- 
terested in preparing a comprehensive 
list of everything that had been printed 
on Vanadium. They sent an expert 
to Washington who worked in the Li- 
brary of Congress for more than half a 
year, a good index of the extent of the 
material available, altho some one 
wickedly suggested that it might also 
indicate the difficulty experienced in 
getting at the material. However, I 
had the assurance of the expert him- 
self that his sojourn with us had been 
most profitable. 

Our list on the real estate business 
had its origin in a convention of real 
estate men, and like most of the lists 
on live topics it grew by additions and 
successive rewritings until it became 
one of the most extensive. Similarly 
our two lists on the cotton industry 
and on wool grew by successive revi- 
sions until both were printed, the for- 
mer after having been taken over and ex- 
panded ‘by the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers, the latter by 
‘the Library of Congress itself. — 
-» The Library of Congress has always 


continue to be so, but in the increasing 
multiplicity of business interests, and 
the growing complexity of modern life, 
it should be kept in mind that the Li- 
brary of Congress should be appealed 
to only after you have exhausted your 
own library facilities, and failed to get 
anything from your public and other 
city libraries, from the special libraries 
in your vicinity, and from your state 
library. H. H. B. Meyer 
Legislative reference service 
Library of Congress 





On July 1, the International ex- 
change office for Italy, which has been 
a section of Victor Immanuel Library 
of Rome, was transferred to the year 
old General Direction of Academies 
and Libraries, of the Ministry of Pub- 
lic Instruction. It acts as the Italian 
branch of the International Institute 
for Intellectual CoGperation at Paris. 
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Placentia Public Library 


The Placentia public library, located 
in the little southern California town 
of Placentia, is both a gem of architec- 
tural beauty anda model of effective- 
ness in its interior fittings. It serves 
a district which contains about 4,500 
residents and includes the beautiful 
ranches surrounding the town. Oil 
wells and the orange and walnut 


possible defeat in store. The board of 
trustees and the librarian highly rec- 
ommend it to other libraries as they 
say that the tax payers scarcely feel 
the added burden and the money grows 
rapidly. 

The library was designed by Carle- 
ton Monroe Winslow, of Los Angeles 
and Santa Barbara. Mr Winslow was 
the resident architect on the new Los 





Adult department 


groves provide the chief revenue of the 
community. 

About five years ago the progressive 
board of library directors and their 
capable librarian, Mrs Olive Bailey, 
started a sinking fund for the library 
building. In order that they could do 
this, the Orange county supervisors 
fixed the tax rate of the Placentia li- 
brary district to bring in about three 
times the amount needed to operate 
the library. This method of raising 
money for a new building was decided 
upon in preference to a bond issue with 


Angeles public library. The building 
is so planned and located on grounds 
with 100 foot frontage and 140 foot 
depth that as growth requires addi- 
tions can be added without in any way 
marring the architectural effect. The 
architecture of the building shows an 
adaptation of an old Spanish hacienda 
suited to the needs of a modern li- 
brary. The construction of the build- 
ing is of reinforced concrete, the roof 
of rosy hand-made tile. The loggia 
faces a patio with fountain, and there 
is a sequestered bit of garden around 
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the walls. Wrought iron gates at both 
the front and rear entrances add to the 
attractiveness of the building. 

The library is divided into two de- 
partments. On the left as one enters 
is the boys and girls room overlooking 
the patio, and on the right, the main 
reading room or adult department. 
There are also a newspaper and period- 
ical section, formed by an alcove off 
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Boys and Girls department 


the main reading room, and the librar- 
ian’s office, also off the main reading 
room. An interesting feature of the 
building is a tiny tiled kitchenette. 
Two real fireplaces add to the com- 
fort and cheer of the interior—one in 
the adult reading room and one in the 
boys and girls department. The floors 
are covered with rubber tile. The 
woodwork and all the Library Bureau 
furniture are in a dark finish. Every 
detail is perfect and well appointed. 
The cost of the two lots on which 
the library stands was $4,200. The 
building, including the architect’s fee, 
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came to $27,000. It is furnished with 
about $8,000 worth of standard L. B. 
furniture. 





Section of patio 


One of the most charming of the 
newer small library buildings, the Pla- 
centia public library, is the result of 
patient, constructive planning on the 
part of a live library board and its li- 
brarian. It is also a monument to the 
loyalty, codperation and civic pride of 
a fine little community. 





Examination 

Announcement is made of an open 
competitive examination for hospital 
librarians, applications to be on file by 
October 29 with the U. S. Civil Service 
Commission, Washington, D. C. The 
examination is to fill vacancies in the 
Veterans’ Bureau thruout the United 
States. 





Four men in the fields of journalism, 
religion, music and drama received 
gold medals from the National Insti- 
tute of Social Sciences, May 4. These 
medals are conferred in recognition of 
service in promoting and maintaining 
high standards. Those who received 
the reward for distinguished social 
service were Adolph S. Ochs, publisher 
of the New York Times; Walter Dam- 
rosch, recent director of the New York 
Symphony Orchestra; Professor George 
¥, cual and Dr Henry Emerson Fos- 
dick. 
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Illinois Library Association 
Program announcements 

The thirty-first annual meeting of 
the Illinois library association will be 
held in Joliet, October 27-29. Sessions 
will begin Thursday morning at 10 
o’clock, and end‘Saturday noon. 

The association anticipates with 
pleasure hearing Carl B. Roden, A. L. 
A. president for 1927-28, and former 
president of the I. L. A., in an address 
which he has given the title, Thots of 
a returned traveler. Mary Eileen 
Ahern, many times president of _ the 
I. L. A., has also promised to ‘give 
some of her impressions of the Edin- 
burgh conference. Mary J. Booth of 
Charleston has, an interesting new col- 
lection of free and inexpensive geo- 
graphic material she has promised to 
tell about and exhibit. Other talks will 
be given by Mr Browning of Peoria, 
Our bound _ servants; Margaret 
Gramesly of the University of Illinois 
library school, The library came to 
life; Lila Stonemetz of Fairfield, Di- 
versified librarianship: its trials and 
compensations; Mildred Bush of Pe- 
oria, The importance of children’s 
work, and Effie Lansden of Cairo, A 
profession to grow in. 

The college and reference section, 
to be held on Thursday afternoon, has 
been carefully planned by Dr Pierce 
Butler of Newberry library. The sub- 
ject for discussion will be The library, 
a laboratory or a warehouse. Two in- 
teresting speeches will be given: Per- 
sonnel problems, by Edward A. Henry 
of the University of Chicago, and The 
open shelf collection, the speaker to 
be announced later. 

Elsie McKay of Oak Park, chairman 
of the lending section, announces this 
program, which will be closed by sev- 
eral five minute “book enthusiasms” 
by various librarians: 

The prion of the adolescent reader 

Helen E. Watson, librarian, Haven Inter- 

mediate school, Evanston 


The loan librarian’s reading 
Helen S. Babcock, librarian, Ogden Park 


.. branch, Chicago public library 
Library extension 
Margaret Corcoran, Extension librarian, 
Lincoln library, Springfield 
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Surveying a community’s reading interests 

Vilda P. Beem, librarian, Reddick’s li- 

brary, Ottawa 
Library publicity 

Anne L. Whitmack, librarian, Wilmette 

free public library, Wilmette 

William Jannenga, president of the 
Library board at Cicero, as chairman 
of the trustees section, is preparing a 
program which will center attention 
on some of the practical problems con- 
fronting Illinois trustees. There will 
be a special discussion on building and 
remodeling libraries, a talk on library 
finances, a report on the ill-fated tax 
legislation of 1927, supplemented by 
recommendations, suggestions and dis- 
cussions of trustees and their relation 
to library law and the law makers. Mr 
Jannenga is also chairman of the A. L. 
A. Trustees section for the current 
year, and he is certain to have a meet- 
ing of real interest and one which 
ought not be missed by any trustee 
who can find it possible to be in Joliet 
on Friday, October 28. 

Jesse Lee Bennett, of Arnold, Md., 
who has contributed so much to the 
subject of progressive independent 
self-education by means of books, in 
his What books can do for you, On 
culture and a liberal education, and 
Frontiers of knowledge, has been se- 
cured for an address Thursday eve- 
ning, October 27, on the subject, The 
modern world and its outstanding 
characteristics. This, one recalls, is 
just what John Cotton Dana suggested 
that librarians should be finding out 
about. As a special expression of in- 
terest in his native state and the Illi- 
nois library association, Carl Van 
Doren, author and critic, formerly of 
Illinois, now of New York, comes to 
address the association on the evening 
of October 28. There is a probability 
that arrangements will also be effected 
by which the association may hear 
Dhan Gopal Mukerji on Truth about 
Kipling’s India. 

Interesting exhibits will be placed in 
the corridors of the second floor of 
the Joliet public library; and in the 
auditoriums adjacent most of the 
meetings, general and sectional, will 
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be held. An especially pleasant social 
feature will be a dinner on October 28 
in the very attractive banquet room 
of the new Chamber of Commerce 
building, close to the library and the 
hotel. 

Effort will be made to provide for 
discussions between library workers 
with similar interests, perhaps by in- 
formal groupings at breakfast, lunch- 
eon and dinner, such as proved so 
favorable to new contacts and ac- 
quaintanceships at the Mt. Vernon 
meeting. 

The interest shown in this meeting 
may generate the impetus which will 
make possible greater support and 
progress for Illinois librarians in the 
near future. Trustees, librarians and 
assistants have the most cordial invita- 
tion to attend the Joliet conference, 
and to help make it worth while by 
taking part in its discussions. The 
Joliet library board, the librarian, Mrs 
Barickman, the Public Library staff 
and other librarians in Joliet, combine 
in effort to make of this meeting one 
which will be attended with profit and 
remembered with pleasure. Come! 

The Hotel Louis Joliet as headquarters, 
close to the library, offers single rooms 
with bath, at $2.50, $3 and $4; double rooms 
with bath at $4-$6; rooms without bath at 
$1.75 single and $3 double. Reservations 
should be sent direct to the hotel as early 
as possible. 

Harriet M. Sxocu 
President 





American Library Association 
News notes 

The mid-winter meeting of the A. L. 
A. will be held at the ‘Drake Hotel, 
Chicago, December 28-30. 

Beginning with the October number, 
Zaidee Vosper will be editor of the 
Booklist. Miss Emily Miller will be 
general editor. 


Marjorie Zinkie, Washington ’14, has 
been appointed librarian at A. L. A. 
Headquarters to succeed Gladys English 
who has returned to her former position 
as librarian of the High school, Pied- 
mont, California. 
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Books for Everybody is one of new 
booklets issued by the A. L. A. for 
publicity purposes. It is attractive in 
appearance in green and tan board 
covers and with a story of the value 
and use of books that is both simple 
and appealing. The story ought to do 
much to make friends for the service of 
books. 


President C. B. Roden, ex-President 
George H. Locke and Secretary C. H. 
Milam were A. L. A. delegates to the 
recent International library meeting, 
held in Edinburgh, Scotland, Septem- 
ber 26-30. In addition, all ex-presi- 
dents who attended were named dele- 
gates. There were 75 Americans in 
attendance. 


Julia Wright Merrill has been out in 
the field attending library meetings 
thru September and will continue to do 
likewise in October. 


Recent publication in the Reading 
With a Purpose series are: Apprecia- 
tion of sculpture, by Lorado Taft, The 
French Revolution, by William Stearns 
Davis, The stars, by Harlow Shapley, 
The founders of the Republic, by Claude 
G. Bowers, Twentieth century American 
novels, by William Lyon Phelps, and The 
foreign relations of the United States, by 
Paul Scott Mowrer. Courses in prepara- 
tion are: Westward march of American 
settlement by Hamlin Garland, and Prac- 
tice of politics, by Raymond Moley. 


The Board of Education for li- 
brarianship held a meeting in Chicago 
October 7 and 8. 

Harrison W. Craver, New York, 
Jennie M. Flexner, Louisville, Herbert 
S. Hirshberg, Akron, Ohio, Louis R. 
Wilson, University of North Carolina, 
Sarah C. N. Bogle, Harriet E. Howe, 
and Lucille F. Fargo, of A. L. A. 
Headquarters, attended the meeting. 

_Dr William Russell, educational 
adviser of the A. L. A. Curriculum 
Study, Dean Gray of the School of 
Education, Dr G. A. Works and Dr 
Charters of University of Chicago, as 
interested in school library work and 
the study of reading habits, were pres- 
ent at the meeting. 
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Reports on A. L. A. Meetings in 
Toronto 
Agricultural Libraries section 

The Agricultural Libraries section 
met June 20 with Willard P.- Lewis of 
the University of New Hampshire in 
the chair and Zeliaette Troy, librarian 
of the Boyce Thompson Institute for 
Plant Research, Yonkers, N. Y., as sec- 
retary. 

A letter from Miss Claribel R. 
Barnett, librarian of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, gave a brief his- 
tory of the work of the Agricultural 
Libraries section. She spoke of the 
increasing difficulty, with the growth 
of the A. L. A., of finding time for the 
meetings which would not conflict 
with other meetings of interest to agri- 
cultural librarians. She suggested 
that a committee be appointed to con- 
sider whether this meeting should be 
continued. If the findings of the com- 
mittee are favorable to its continuance 
the work can go forward with greater 
assurance. Another point will be to 
consider whether it would be wise to 
continue to hold annual meetings or to 
go back to the original plan of a bien- 
nial meeting. Discussion showed that 
those present wished to continue the 
section but a decision was postponed 
until the 1928 meeting. 

The report of the Oberly Memorial 
Fund committee as it appeared in the 
A. L. A. Bulletin for July, 1927, was 
read, 

The discussion of “extension” was 
opened by a paper by Julia Wright 
Merrill of the A. L. A. Committee on 
Library Extension. Miss Merrill said 
in part: 

Agricultural librarians have both an op- 
portunity and a_ responsibility in rural 
library extension. For they have a personal 
contact with rural leaders of the present, in 
the agricultural college faculty and staff of 
the extension service, and those of the 
future, in the student body. 

The American Library Association, thru 
its Committee on Library Extension, has 
set as its ultimate goal adequate public 
library service within easy reach of every- 
one. It believes that the county library, in 


most of the United States, can best give 
that service to rural people. But it also 
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believes in a strong state library 
extension agency in each state. 

How can the Committee on Library Ex- 
tension help you? It is laying a foundation, 
thru national publicity, on which you can 
build. It is providing tools for you to use. 
It is making a beginning in field work. 

Every state needs a program and unified 
effort on the part of all librarians. . . . 

The agricultural librarian can collect and 
study extension literature and be ready to 
make use of it. Then there is the oppor- 
tunity to show the books or give the smaller 
publications to rural leaders. 

Does the class in rural sociology hear 
rural library service discussed, and is there 
sometimes a general talk to the whole stu- 
dent body? The agricultural librarian in 
New Mexico. arranged for me to speak at 
the college assembly. Students in journal- 
ism in the New Mexico College are now 
writing library publicity and helping the 
state movement along. 

One big new opportunity has scarcely 
been touched. Studies of rural life are being 
made all over the country under the Purnell 
act. Could not some of these studies be 
directed toward showing a hunger for 
books, and the fine reading done by rural 
people when books are available? We have 
had the number of books in the rural home 
counted or their absence noted. City people 
would not like to be judged that way. I 
should like to see a comparative study of 
reading tastes and pleasures and the read- 
ing done in a rural section which has county 
library service and in a similar section 
which has only far away state service, or 
no facilities at all. 

_Charles H. Brown, of the Iowa state 
library, presented a paper Oppor- 
tunities of agricultural colleges for li- 
brary extension. He called attention 
to the lack of connection between uni- 
versity extension service and the li- 
braries and warned against too much 
standardization. He recommended 
eight points on which agricultural li- 
braries can give aid to library exten- 
sion in their states: 

1) Enter into satisfactory working re- 
lationship with all other library agencies in 
the state. 

2) Find out the book needs of various 
organized groups and either supply them 
directly or see that the library commission 
does so. Make use of the funds appro- 
priated by the national government for ex- 
tension work in rural sociology to have 
studies made of reading habits. 

3) Aid the public libraries that are at- 
tempting to supply the needs of the rural 
districts surrounding cities and towns. 

4) It is impossible for college libraries to 
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supply popular books, but if no commission 
is available to do this, a college library may 
do it to a limited degree in the hope that it 
will lead to the organization of libraries. 

5) Use the extension publications to in- 
clude lists of books and state how they may 
be obtained. Give other information con- 
cerning books for rural communities. 

6) Have exhibits of popular books, books 
for children, books for home reading to be 
shown to visitors from rural communities. 
Get the library on the program for short 
courses. Have book exhibits at fairs. 

7) Use the radio for book discussion and 
library publicity. Experience at Ames con- 
tradicts the statement in the Publishers’ 
Weekly that women’s voices are not suitable 
for radios. It is a great advantage to have 
the same person every week. 

8) Lend research material so that it will 
be available thruout the state. Encourage 
manufacturing firms in small cities to ask 
the library for material. 

He closed calling attention to the 
fact that the faculty and students gen- 
erally are not impressed with the ad- 
vantages of reading, and the handicaps 
due to absence of the habit of con- 
nected reading on the part of children. 
More than half the students go thru 
college without learning how to use a 
library or understanding the handicap 
that comes if they do not form the cor- 
rect reading habits when they are 
young. 

A paper by Margery Bedinger, State 
College of Agriculture, N. M., em- 
phasized the importance of a librarian 
in an agricultural college teaching the 
usefulness of the library in every phase 
of her work. 

Mr Lewis, of New Hampshire, ex- 
plained. a survey which he had made 
on library extension. (See Lrisraries 
32 :388-389). 

The relative value of printed catalog 
cards for state experiment station pub- 
lications compared with the Experi- 
ment Station Record and Agricultural 
Index, for information in regard to 
agricultural publications, was widely 
discussed. 

Henry O. Severance of Missouri 
questioned the advisability of adding 
any more cards to the great many 
which the libraries are called upon to 
file now. 

C: H. Hastings of the Library of 
Congress card division explained the 
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administrative side of the matter of 
printed cards and stated that cards 
are now printed for the experiment sta- 
tion material of Indiana, Illinois, 
Massachusetts, Oregon, Vermont and 
Virginia. An effort will soon be made 
thru Agricultural Library Notes to find 
out how many libraries want more sta- 
tion material indexed. 

Mary G. Lacy, librarian of the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics li- 
brary, reported progress on coéperative 
bibliographical aid on the indexing of 
the state official sources of agricultural 
statistics. 

Officers for the coming year are: 
Chairman, Willard P. Lewis, Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire; secretary, 
Cora Miltimore, University of Florida. 

Catalog section 

At the first session of the Catalog 
section, the chairman, Wilmer L. Hall, 
State library, Richmond, Va., presiding, 
Margaret Mann read a paper on the 
A. L. A. textbook on cataloging and 
classification, which aroused keen interest 
in those who have been teaching these 
subjects. 

Suggestions as to the form of issuing 
additions to and revisions of Library 
of Congress subject headings were 
made by David J. Haykin, State li- 
brary, Albany. 

Officers elected are: Chairman, 
Minnie E. Sears, The H. W. Wilson 
Company and Columbia University; 
secretary, Eliza Lamb, University of 
Chicago library. 

The second session was in the form 
of a round-table for large libraries. 
The subject of the Extension of codp- 
erative cataloging in its various 
aspects was discussed. 

Codperative cataloging in the field 
of American and Canadian history, by 
Nathan van Patten, Queens University 
library, Kingston, Canada, was largely 
concerned with the bibliographical im- 
portance of codperative cataloging, and 
was limited to a consideration of its 
application to the literature.of Ameri- 
can and Canadian history. Each codp- 
erating agency would confine its efforts 
to books, pamphlets and journals pub- 
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lished within its own state or province, 
adopting as standard the L. C. cards 
and following the cataloging practice 
of that library. The results of this 
work would be available to scholars in 
union catalogs at centers of research, 
in partial sets of cards devoted to spe- 
cific phases of American history and in 
check-lists and bibliographies. He con- 
cluded by stating that he had “pur- 
posely refrained from any discussion 
of such aspects of the problem of codp- 
erative cataloging as relate to the 
agency or agencies that would actually 
handle the printing, storage and sale 
of printed cards.” 

The Extension of codperative cata- 
loging and general library codperation, 
by Ernest Cushing Richardson, Li- 
brary of Congress, reviewed the actual 
demands for extension now being 
made, under four headings: 1) The ex- 
tension of the published -card system, 
2) The extension of the Union Catalog. 
3) Codperative subject cataloging, 
4) Cooperative analytical cataloging. 
After reviewing the situation Dr Rich- 
ardson asked the pertinent question, 
“How shall extension be brought 
about?” and discussed the three meth- 
ods 1) Commercial, 2) A. L. A., 3) 
L. C., reaching the conclusion that 
“the present L. C. system with A. L. 
A. side support, moral, editorial and 
financial, looks at present like the only 
common sense method.” 

Henry E. Bliss, associate-librarian 
of the College of the City of New 
York, speaking on More adequate 
coéperative classifying and cataloging, 
showed, by means of carefully worked 
out statistics, that, with a thousand li- 
braries subscribing from a minimum of 
$10 to a maximum of $1,000, on a 
service rating, a working capital would 
be furnished, and codperative catalog- 
ing could be made to pay its own way. 
For carrying on the work and for de- 
veloping a standard classification, a 
“corps of 25 catalogers should be articu- 
lated with the present corps and 
service of the L. C. But, as codper- 
atively maintained it should be under 
the general direction of a statiding 
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committee of the A. L. A. with ap- 
pointive power.” 

David J. Haykin, State library, 
Albany, in Some problems and possi- 
bilities of codperative cataloging 
brought out the difficulties experienced 
in cataloging books in the less known 
foreign languages and books .on sub- 
jects requiring exact technical knowl- 
edge. He suggested that the catalog- 
ing of such books be allocated to the 
libraries best qualified to undertake the 
work; that the copy then be edited, 
printed, and distributed by one central 
bureau; and-that this plan be carried 
out in close association with the card 
division of the Library of Congress. 

Codperative cataloging of books in 
the less familiar foreign languages by 
Frances R. Foote, Public library, Los 
Angeles, was a plea for codperation 
between libraries rather than for the 
establishment of a central agency, “un- 
less such an agency could be endowed 
for just such work.” Some definite 
move should be made “to gather in- 
formation as to the yearly number of 
foreign language books added in the 
large and medium sized libraries, the 
number in each language and the li- 
braries which are either now equipped 
or would: equip themselves to special- 
ize and catalog for all in some one or 
more languages, if a codperative plan 
could be agreed upon.” 

In Codperative cataloging of books in 
the less familiar foreign languages 
Ruth Wallace, Public library, Indian- 
apolis, outlined the difficulties encoun- 
tered by the large library in cataloging 
books in type other than Roman, and 
suggested that libraries having large 
collections might furnish card copy, 
each library specializing, so that the 
greatest number of books would be 
provided for. This card copy could go 
to a central agency, preferably the Li- 
brary of Congress. She asked, “If thru 
lack of appropriation the card division 
of the Library of Congress cannot ex- 
pand its service as needed, should the 
A. L. A. or the various subscribing li- 
braries subsidize the work-of the card 
division?” 
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Grace Osgood Kelley, after reading 
Experience and methods with card 
orders, by Gertrude Forstall, The John 
Crerar Library, read a paper of her 
own, The need for codperation in pro- 
ducing effective classification for li- 
braries. She pointed out that the pres- 
ent systems of classification lag far be- 
hind our knowledge in many fields, and 
asked, “Is not this the proper time for 
a renewed study of the whole question, 
when, in the light of experience we can 
avoid the pitfalls of the past and build 
upon a firmer foundation a structure 
that will continue vital and dynamic 
thru its own potential power for 
growth?” 

In the University of Chicago and 
codperative cataloging, Eliza Lamb 
outlined the work done by the Uni- 
versity from 1913 to the present and 
concluded by submitting some sugges- 
tions on the expansion of present codp- 
erative cataloging prepared by Mr 
Hanson for presentation at the Amer- 
ican Library Institute. 

After some discussion, a motion was 
carried authorizing the appointment of 
a committee to consider and formulate 
a plan for codperative cataloging. 

At a round-table for small libraries, 
with the subject Cataloging aid to 
small libraries by library extension 
agencies, state libraries, etc., which 
concluded the sessions of the Catalog 
section, Dorothy A. Dingle, Toronto 
public library, gave the first paper en- 
titled Central bureau aid to small li- 
braries, its possibilities and limitations. 
After making a survey of the five 
groups of libraries in the province of 
Ontario, with the Department of edu- 
cation established as the central bu- 
reau in very direct communication 
with these libraries, she discussed 
direct and indirect aid given to 400 
small libraries, enlarging on the possi- 
bilities of assistance thru a_ short 
course library training school and thru 
a possible county library system. 

Cataloging aid given to small li- 
braries in Massachusetts, by E. Louise 
Jones of the Massachusetts division of 
public libraries, gave an idea of the 
kind of help given to libraries of from 


5000 to 10,000 volumes, having only 
one librarian. An organizer is sent out 
who instructs the librarian in the rudi- 
ments of cataloging. The mechanical 
work of reorganizing is done by vol- 
unteer workers with the result that a 
new interest in the library is awak- 
ened in the community. 

In The catalog from the standpoint 
of the user of the small public library, 
Frank L. Tolman, New York State Li- 
brary extension division, stated that 
the catalog is of no use to the average 
user of the library. Mr Tolman pro- 
ceeded in a very humorous talk to in- 
dicate methods of humanizing the cata- 
log by means of poetry, maps and illus- 
trations. He closed in a more serious 
vein by suggesting that our stand- 
point in reference to the cataloging of 
books needs careful revision, even to 
the extent of endeavoring to sell the 
value of the book to the public. 

Charles B. Shaw, librarian of the 
North Carolina College for Women,* 
in Analytical entries for the small li- 
brary, suggested that catalogers “re- 
formulate on a generous scale the pres- 
ent niggardly policy toward analytics, 
and that this body may bring to 
fruition schemes which will provide for 
the greatly extended publication of 
analytical entries.” 

Subject heading work for small li- 
braries, by Edith Nichols Snow, 
Albany public library, showed the 
need of a settled list of subject head- 
ings, and of a central agency to act as 
a transforming or revising agent for 
the small libraries using L. C. head- 
ings. This would be a step toward 
solving the problem for the small li- 
brary. 

The problem of how much catalog- 
ing is needed was in the form of recom- 
mendations for various sizes of li- 
braries presented by Susan G. Akers, 
University of Wisconsin library school, 
and read by the chairman. These 
recommendations called forth consid- 
erable discussion in regard to organiz- 
ing a collection. 

WInIFRED G. BARNSTEAD 
Secretary 


*Now librarian of Swarthmore College, Pa. 
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College and Reference section 

The College and Reference section met 
at Victoria College, June 21 and 22. The 
second meeting, a joint session with the 
Bibliographical Society of America, con- 
ducted by the president of that Society, 
Mr H. H. B. Meyer of the Library of 
Congress, was devoted to consideration 
of the bibliography of Canada. The var- 
ious papers read will presumably be 
printed together with some additional 
material to form a sort of handbook of 
Canadian bibliography. 

At the earlier session, Fred Landon, li- 
brarian, University of Western Ontario, 
London, gave a very interesting review 
of the bibliography of Canadian history 
and literature. He deplored the lack of 
any single comprehensive guide to this 
field of bibliography and gave several 
sources that must be consulted instead. 
He also gave a most useful explanation 
of the Canadian official documents which 
will serve to make easier the plight of 
the librarian from the United States who 
tries to make a collection in this field. 

Adeline B. Zachert, director of school 
libraries, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Pennsylvania, read a paper, The 
college or university as the proper 
ground for preparation of school librar- 
ians. As her suggestions were closely 
related to these of the professional train- 
ing of librarians, arrangements were 
made to have the discussion led by two 
men who had had considerable experience 
with library schools—F. K. Walter and 
Charles H. Compton. 

Miss Zachert showed the need for li- 
brarians with technical training especially 
adapted to school library work and said 
that the librarian must also be qualified 
as a teacher and thus have the’ same 
status as any other teacher in the school. 

School administrators are not yet con- 
vinced of the need for trained librarians 
and are rather waiting for teachers to 
secure technical training. Such training 
means a year at a regular library school 
where the curriculum is so fixed that one 
preparing for school library work must 
devote too much time to subjects which 
will be relatively unimportant later. For 
instance, as neither cataloging nor classi- 
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fication is to be used in great detail, only 
the essentials need be taught. Main em- 
phasis should be rightfully placed on 
school library administration. 

Upon completion of a course in school li- 
brary management, the library teacher 
should know how to apply her newly 
learned knowledge directly ... As a teacher 
she can organize student helpers to do 
routine work, . ...plan courses of instruction 
to pupils in the use of books and library 
tools, . . . enlist the teachers’ codpera- 
tion in the full use of the school library. 
Teachers in many places have conclusively 
demonstrated that they can give good and 
often exceptional service as library teachers 
after a 12 semester hours course in library 
technique specially designed to meet school 
conditions. 

Miss Zachert suggested that courses 
be offered extending over two summer 
sessions and that this training be given 
in teachers colleges and schools of edu- 
cation in universities where proper cred- 
its foward degrees can be offered. 

She concluded with the thot that it is 
far better for a librarian to be a certi- 
fied teacher with technical training in 
school library management than to be a 
librarian without having the status of a 
teacher. 

In discussing the paper, Mr Walter 
said he considered a minimum of 12 se- 
mester hours of training too low. He was 
not particularly strong for pedagogical 
subjects in any curriculum and wondered 
if some teacher colleges or educational 
departments would be willing to waive 
some of these regular requirements in 
the case of those wishing to become 
teacher librarians. Cataloging, classifica- 
tion, etc. are quite necessary even in the 
case of the school librarian. 

He admitted that library school cur- 
ricula have become probably too fixed 
and that further study. of demands which 
schools must supply will be necessary 
before conditions can be called satisfac- 
tory. Questions that naturally arise are: 
How many library courses are needed? 
Where are they to be given? How are 
they given now? 

Mr Compton also believed that the 
training as outlined by Miss Zachert 
would not be sufficient. Furthermore, 
judging by statistics on the status of the 
librarian and library workers in our 
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teachers colleges, he would judge that 
few if any of these would be able to 
offer the proper training ground for 
school librarians. It seems to be too 
early to make any definite pronounce- 
ment as to the proper way to meet the 
demand for better qualified school li- 
brarians. 

To determine the exact meaning of 
“professional assistants” as used in the 
tables showing salaries received by work- 
ers in college and university libraries, 
recently published in the A. L. A. Bulle- 
tin, a committee composed of Sidney B. 
Mitchell, University of Michigan, F. 
K. Walter, University of Minnesota, and 
Edith M. Coulter, University of Califor- 
nia, was appointed to consider this ques- 
tion. 

The committee having to do with con- 
sideration of the Telford scheme of clas- 
sification and remuneration of library po- 
sitions, as far as they concern college 
and university libraries, urged that the 
A. L. A. Council delay action until the 
midwinter meeting when the section 
aims to submit modified specifications for 
classified service in university libraries 
as a substitute for these given in the re- 
port. It was decided to continue the 
committee for the purpose stated. 

J. I. Wyer, New York state library, 
informed the section that a text was be- 
ing prepared by the A. L. A. committee 
on curriculum study, on college and 
university libraries and another on 
school libraries. The section voted that 
consideration of junior colleges be in the 
text on school libraries and that teachers 
colleges be considered along with colleges 
and universities. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year 
were: Chairman, C. H.- Brown, Iowa 
State College, Ames; secretary, James A. 
McMillen, Washington University, St. 
Louis; member of the executive com- 
mittee, Nathan Van Patten, Queens Uni- 
versity, Kingston, Ont. 

James A. McMILLEN 
Secretary 


County Library section 
The newly formed County Library 
section under Miss Mildred G. Brown, 
librarian of the Camden County free 
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library, New Jersey, with Miss Edith 
L. Smith acting as secretary in the ab- 
sence of Miss Elinor E. Randall, 
opened the meeting with election of 
these officers: Chairman, Ethel I. 
Berry, director of the Hennepin 
County library, Minnesota; secretary, 
Miss Edith L. Smith, librarian Morris 
County free library, New Jersey. 

Miss Julia C. Stockett, Stations li- 
brarian, Library of Hawaii, read a 
paper on Hawaii’s libraries. She said 
in part: ; 

More and more frequently in library 
meetings the county library comes up for 
discussion and several states feel that it is 
their most urgent present problem. The 
Territory of Hawaii is divided into four 
counties and the county library bill of 1921 
provided a separate system for each. These 
organizations, outside of the Island of Oahu, 
on which Honolulu is located, now require 
the full time of seven trained librarians and 
several pages. County library development 
in the Hawaiian Islands started with 12 
stations in 1913 and now numbers 277. 

The Stations department of the Library 
of Hawaii reports that Oahu now has 111 
stations and this number represents a policy 
of concentration. It would be easy to aug- 
ment the number largely, but the depart- 
ment plans intensive organization and slow 
extension. The stations are in schools, 
communities, institutions, and welfare cen- 
ters. 

Miss Overbury, county librarian of 
the County of Yorkshire, England, 
who said the MHawaiian libraries 
sounded like a mixture of heaven and 
the Arabian nights, outlined county 
library administration in England, as 
supported by a flat rate which covers 
books and carriage, areas having more 
than this such as local library quarters, 
and service, being specially rated. 
Miss Overbury here took the oppor- 
tunity of thanking librarians of the 
United States and Canada for the kind- 
ness she had received on her visit. 

“The county library is not merely 
for rural areas, but to build up all li- 
braries,” said Mr Frank L. Tolman, 
reference librarian, New York state li- 
brary, in his paper on County libraries 
in New York state. “Every develop- 
ment in county library service comes 
from the development of the great 
municipal libraries.” The New York 
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City libraries were presented as the 
greatest county library system in the 
world. As sufficient support was nec- 
essary, New York would wait until 
this was at hand, and would “do a big 
thing in a big way.” j 
EpitH L. Smita 
Secretary 
Lending section 

The fiction reader and the adolescent 
were the important topics under dis- 
cussion at the Lending section. This 
section met on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day afternoons, June 21 and 22, with 
Miss Mary J. L. Black, Fort William 
public library, presiding. 

Miss Grace Finney of the Public li- 
brary, Washington, D. C., made a plea 
for the inveterate fiction reader in a 
paper called the Humanity of the fic- 
tion reader, and said in part, “So long 
as our fiction readers accumulate 
knowledge—and this can be done thru 
fiction, their progress will be inev- 
itable; nor is there any reason to look 
for its cessation.” This paper also out- 
lined the opportunities for real help 
and guidance open to a librarian with 
sufficient sympathy, who understands 
the causes of the reader’s addiction to 
certain types of fiction, and for that 
reason can find a remedy. 

Following this paper, Bernard K. 
Sandwell, Canadian poet and jour- 
nalist, gave an amusing address, show- 
ing us ourselves as others sometimes 
see us. As he sees it, it does not mat- 
ter how many “rubbishy” books are 
read by “rubbishy-book-lovers,” but 
the important thing is that no one 
really desiring a good book need go 
without a good book, because the com- 
munity failed to make it available. 

Miss Jennie Flexner, chief of circu- 
lation, Louisville public library, and 
author of the A. L. A. text Circulation 
work in public libraries, opened the 
second meeting with a paper What’s 
ahead for the circulation assistant? 
(See p. 402) 

The problem of work with adoles- 
cents was the subject of a round-table 
discussion led by Miss Annie C. Mil- 


lar of the Toronto public library. Miss 
Carrie Scott of the Indianapolis public 
library responded with a paper pre- 
pared by Miss Catherine Bailey, 
Indianapolis public library, which told 
of the efforts of that library to 
help this group and to make it aware 
of what the library could do for it and 
of some of the gratifying results in in- 
dividual cases. Miss Jean Roos con- 
tinued the discussion by telling of the 
work done in the new Stevenson room 
in Cleveland and of some of the inter- 
esting contacts that were being made. 

The meeting ended with a series of 
delightful readings by the Canadian 
poet, Wilson McDonald. 

The following officers were elected: 
Chairman, Bessie Summersley, head of 
circulation, St. Louis public library; 
secretary, Ina T. Aulls, chief of circu- 
lation, Denver public library. 

Y RutH Rutzen 
Secretary 


Training Class section 

The Training Class section held its 
meeting Tuesday, June 21, Carrie E. 
Scott of Indianapolis, chairman. 

Miss Rena Reese, Denver, Colorado, 
presented the subject Practical work 
for training class students. She gave a 
brief outline of the development of 
training classes and their methods and 
aims, and she discussed the terminol- 
ogy used by the various libraries in 
describing the actual work in library 
routine which the students get in the 
course of training. The two terms 
most commonly used seem to be “prac- 
tice work” and “practical work.” The 
conclusion was that practical work, 
meaning actual work in a library doing 
the usual routine duties under super- 
vision, with a report by the head of 
the department under whom the work 
was done as to the efficiency of the 
student, was the most generally accept- 
ed term and the definition of it. Miss 
Reese concluded with the plea that the 
reports on students be made as simple 
as possible, for long reports are a 
waste of time when the whole question 
of a student’s success or failure is 
summed up in the question “Would 
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you care to have her in your depart- 
ment?” and in the answer to it. 

Miss Cerene Ohr, supervisor of 
branches in the Indianapolis public li- 
brary, agreed with Miss Reese that 
there is no comparison in the value to 
the student of practical work in a li- 
brary under actual working conditions 
with the experience gained in the work- 
ing out of theoretical problems, even 
tho they are based on actual questions 
which come up in the daily routine. 
In a training class, a student is getting 
instruction for service in a definite 
place, under definite conditions, and 
the sooner she realizes the conditions 
the more valuable she will be to the 
library system. In the Indianapolis 
public library, not only is a report on 
each student required from the head 
of the department where she has done 
practical work, but each student her- 
self reports on the work she has done 
there, expressing herself freely as to 
her liking for that .particular field of 
work or her reaction against it. This 
plan has aided materially in placing 
girls where they are best fitted to work 
well, for it is generally agreed that the 
most efficient work is done where the 
worker is happiest. 

Dr William F. Russell, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, whose 
subject was Selective tests in choosing 
and rating applicants for library train- 
ing class courses, threw a bomb into 
the meeting by announcing that in his 
opinion librarians talk too much about 
selection when they should spend 
more time in teaching and guiding new 
applicants. Their chief trouble in de- 
vising tests for selecting.those who are 
to enter library work is that there is 
no definition of what is a good libra- 
rian. In business, a man is successful 
if he gets the money but there is no 
such easy short cut in rating librarians. 
On the other hand, the field of library 
work is so wide and has such a di- 
versity of tasks that a person not fitted 
for one branch of service may do ex- 
ceptional work in another. Tests 
should be used not so much for admit- 
tance to the work as for guidance into 
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the right department of work, as chil- 
dren’s work, reference work, the book 
order department, etc. 

Miss Agnes Greer of Chicago con- 
ducted a round-table discussion of 
Training Class problems, either small 
or large. The discussion reverted back 
to the subject of tests for applicants 
for library training. Miss June Don- 
nelly stressed the fact that where the 
number of students accepted for train- 
ing is limited necessarily by lack of 
space and equipment and the number 
of applicants is very great, there must 
be some method of selection in the 
very beginning that those best quali- 
fied for the profession may be pre- 
ferred and those who are not particu- 
larly adapted for the work may be 
weeded out before they have spent 
time and money in training for some- 
thing in which they may fail to be suc- 
cessful. Dr Russell was asked how he 
would select for a training class—not a 
library school—where space is limited. 
Should candidates be accepted in the 
order of application or should some 
test be applied? His reply was that 
first he would demand the reason for 
taking the course. There should be 
some more substantial reason than just 
that the candidate “likes books,” or 
thinks the work is “clean” and “lady- 
like.” Second, some form of intelli- 
gence test should be given, any of a 
dozen accepted forms might be used. 
Third, the school record should be 
consulted. Miss Harriet Howe sug- 
gested that the training class would 
be a good place to begin to develop 
tests for applicants to the library pro- 
fession as the training class prepares 
for the library system with which it is 
connected and has its products under 
observation as employees after the 
period of training is over. 

Officers for the year 1927-28 are: 
Chairman, Agnes F. P. Greer, director 
of the Training class, Chicago public 
library; secretary-treasurer, Alice M. 
Dunlap, director of the Training class, 
Cincinnati public library, 

Faity L. ALLEN 
Secretary 
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Trustee’ section 

The annual meeting of the Trustees 
section of the American Library Asso- 
ciation was held at Trinity College, 
Toronto, on Thursday afternoon, June 
23. About 50 trustees from various li- 
braries attended this session. The 
Hon. Mr Justice Kelly of the Supreme 
Court of Toronto presided, and after 
a few brief remarks, he introduced Mr 
Orra E. Monnette of the Los Angeles 
public library, who gave an address 
on The duties and responsibilities of 
trustees. Mr Ranck, librarian of the 
Grand Rapids public library, read a 
paper for Mr Johnson, trustee of that 
library, on The duties and responsi- 
bilities of trustees. A discussion on 
the two papers followed this meeting. 

In the evening the trustees met for 
dinner and enjoyed an address deliv- 
ered by Hon. Martin Burrell, librarian 
of Federal Parliament, Ottawa, after 
which Mr W. M. N. Jannenga of Cic- 
ero, Illinois, was elected chairman of 
the section for the coming year, and 
Miss M. Bancroft, secretary. This 
ended a very interesting and enjoyable 
session. 

Round-tables 
Art Reference round-table 

At the fourth annual meeting of the 
Art Reference round-table, Bessie H. 
Shepard, head of the general refer- 
ence division, Cleveland public library, 
was the acting chairman. Betsey M. 
Foye, of the Los Angeles public li- 
brary, served as secretary. 

At this meeting, the word art was 
interpreted in its broader sense, and 
the papers and discussion represented 
a wide variety of interests. Miss 
Marian Comings of the Burnham li- 
brary of architecture, the Art Insti- 
tute, Chicago, read the first paper, 
Books for architects. In emphasizing 
the difference between books for archi- 
tects and books on architecture, she 
stated that the architect likes to deal 
with actualities, not names. He knows 
what he wants when he sees it, and 
does not care to rely solely upon bib- 
liographies, no matter what their au- 
thority. Miss Comings described 


the methods of book selection in the 


Burnham library of architecture and 
discussed classification, indexing and 
other means of making material avail- 
able to architects. 

Miss Barbara Duncan of the Sibley 
musical library at the Eastman School 
of Music, Rochester, gave a refreshing, 
informal talk on Music from the li- 
brary point of view. Contending that 
the music librarian should be a trained 
musician, she spoke of the treasures 
which can often be found among gift 
collections by the person with ade- 
quate knowledge. She made definitely 
practical suggestions for the physical 
care of music, and gave many in- 
stances from her own experience in 
dealing with music students. 

A paper entitled Art reference work 
in a Western library, by Miss Lou 
Ward of the Los Angeles public li- 
brary, gave a graphic description of 
the new library building at Los An- 
geles, and described the working of the 
departmental system in connection 
with art and music books and maga- 
zines. Types of research work done 
by students in the local colleges and 
universities were discussed briefly, as 
well as methods of dealing with the 
perennial demand for costumes, lives 
of the “movie stars,” house planning 
and interior decorating. The codpera- 
tion with art and music clubs and the 
gathering of material relative to local 
musical events were described as im- 
portant features of the work. 

Following a discussion of the papers, 
Mr H. W. Wilson outlined the plans 
for the Fine Arts section of the Stand- 
ard Catalog and the proposed costume 
index. It was voted that committees 
be appointed to assist the H. W. Wil- 
son Company in both these projects, 
also that a committee be appointed to 
codperate with the committee of the 
Association of museum directors in 
working toward an index to art peri- 
odicals. 

Officers for the coming year are: 
Chairman, Miss Gladys Caldwell, Los 
Angeles public library ; secretary, Miss 
Annie Hornsby Calhoun, Seattle pub- 
lic library. RutH Witcox 
a Chairman 
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Adult Education round-table 

“Adult education presents the big- 
gest challenge ever placed before li- 
braries,” said W. O. Carson, Inspector 
of public libraries, Ontario department 
of education, in his talk at the first ses- 
sion of the Adult Education round-table 
in Toronto. Certainly the subject had 
challenged the interest of librarians 
and others present at the A. L. A. con- 
ference, for both meetings of the 
round-table were crowded, and the 
afternoon meeting was forced to ad- 
journ to the open spaces of the lawn in 
order to accommodate the group. 
Adult education is in the air, and in 
the minds of men and women every- 
where. Small wonder, then, that a 
quickened interest should be present 
in a group of people who know that 
they are destined not only to aid the 
movement, but to be among its lead- 
ers. The enthusiasm of new begin- 
nings, new possibilities and new 
growth permeated .the discussions. 
Adult education in the library, tho not 
a new service, is a rediscovered service ; 
fortunately no standards have been 
defined and set; there is still time and 
space for play of the imagination and 
creative service, and this spirit was 
prevalent in listeners as well as in the 
speakers. 

The chairman of the meeting, M. S. 
Dudgeon of the Milwaukee public li- 
brary, sounded the keynote of the dis- 
cussion in speaking briefly of the new 
conception of education; the substitu- 
tion of education as a lifelong and 
inspirational process for education as a 
limited and dismal training. He spoke 
of books as being the greatest factor in 
changing the old conception of. edu- 
cation to the new, and outlined the 
types of service which ‘the library 
might render as suggested in the re- 
port, Libraries and adult education. 
Specific problems, and the various ac- 
tivities of reader’s advisory service 
were discussed by Mrs Virginia C. 
Bacon, Portland Library Association ; 
Jessie E. Reed of the Sheridan branch, 
Chicago public library ; Pauline J. Fihe, 
the Reader’s bureau, Cincinnati public 
library, and Annie P. Dingman, Ex- 
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tension division for adult education, 
Cleveland public library. 

Morse A. Cartwright, executive di- 
rector of the American association for 
adult education, brought to the dis- 
cussion a broader aspect of the move- 
ment in his discussion of the commun- 
ity organization for adult education, as 
exemplified in the experiments of 
Cleveland and Buffalo. W. W. Char- 
ters, professor of education, University 
of Chicago, and director of the A. L. A. 
curriculum study, spoke on the tech- 
nique and value of the interview as an 
aid to the work of the reader’s adviser. 

The main address of the morning 
session was that of Dr Donald M. 
Solandt, associate general manager 
and book steward of the united church 
of Canada. In this address, The in- 
tellectual and spiritual background of 
national life, Dr Solandt reached the 
very roots of a national problem, and 
expressed the inspiration which lies in 
the work of adult education so forcibly, 
that his remarks will long be remem- 
bered for their truth and spirit. 

Dr Solandi said that the greatest 
danger to national life today is the 
movement of rural peoples to the cities. 
Not until the rural population is an 
intelligent and permanent one can we 
hope for a spirited national back- 
ground. The “message of great liter- 
atures” is the means by which an 
“intelligent, a happy and permanent 
population” may be secured. 

In Britain, certain educational states- 
men, sensing a definite lack in the 
“intellectual and spiritual background 
of national life” brought pressure to 
bear upon the government. A com- 
mission was appointed, and after three 
years of study, the report of this com- 
mission was presented to parliament. 
The main conclusions of this re- 
port were: that an uneducated de- 
mocracy cannot bé other than a fail- 
ure; that the international problem— 
how to strengthen world peace in the 
future—requires a far more educated 
public than the existing one. The com- 
mission defined education as “a process 
to fit a man for life, and in a civilized 
community to fit him for his place as 
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a member of that community. Educa- 
tion is an inseparable aspect of citizen- 
ship and should be universal and life- 
long.” 

“This definition of education,” said 
Dr Solandt, “distinctly calls on our 
educational institutions to train pri- 
marily for citizenship, and not for 
examinations. Somehow, also, the 
melancholy idea that our education is 
complete when we leave school, must 
be changed. The question is how?” 

For Britain, the plan suggested by 
the British commission, for the reor- 
ganization of national life, was an in- 
tellectual quickening thru libraries, 
placed within reach of every commun- 
ity. Accordingly, the service of libra- 
ries has been greatly extended in 
Britain, since 1914. 

“We have in this British experi- 
ment,” said Dr Solandt, “what we need 
in America—a community organization 
built around the library, thru which 
the universities also might extend their 
services. On the librarian will fall the 
very difficult task of directing adult 
education of each community thru in- 
dividual suggestion and study groups.” 

Dr Solandt indicated that the pres- 
tige of tradition in many of our na- 
tional, educational institutions has 
weakened during recent years, and that 
there has come a great desire for 
knowledge and new sustaining ideals. 
Moreover, this desire for knowledge 
has come from many people who have 
not had the opportunity for a formal 
education. This new demand for ideal- 
istic leadership has come to our li- 
braries as a challenge.” “The great 
university of the world, which is repre- 
sented thru our libraries, can best 
serve the purpose of conscious leader- 
ship by the use of the greatest litera- 
tures. These, if made accessible will 
build a background of intellectual and 
spiritual strength that will give to our 
people, both rural and urban, that sta- 
bility of mind which will solve social 
and industrial problems and give them 
a background of individual content, on 
which they can live happily.” _. 

In closing, Dr Solandt said that there 
was a definite awakening in the minds 


of nations, to the need for a more 
“fundamental, idealistic background.” 
It is indicated in Britain by the movement 
already noted; in France, by the uni- 
versities which are again making phil- 
osophy, literature, and the classics the 
foremost subjects of study, in place of 
the scientific teaching which has held 
first place for the last 30 years. The 
Rockefeller Foundation funds, used in 
the past to encourage the study of sci- 
ence, will be used in the future to en- 
courage the study of humanities. These 
things indicate that men are beginning 
to realize “that all true progress must 
have in it, as the basis on which it 
rests, the fundamental ideals of good- 
ness, beauty and truth. If this be 
true,” said Dr Solandt, “and I believe 
we Shall all agree that it is, is not the 
position of our libraries, as the leaders 
of adult education work of the nations, 
an extraordinary opportunity ?” 

The reports of the A. L. A. on Li- 
brary extension and Libraries and 
adult education set forth the extent of 
this opportunity. Ejighty-three per 
cent of our rural population is without 
library service. “An organization of 
such commanding power as the Amer- 
ican Library Association can so 
quicken ‘public opinion that into every 
community in the United States and 
Canada can be put a library to lead in 
adult education.” 


Hospital Libraries round-table 


The round-table for hospital libra- 
rians was held very appropriately in 
Osler Hall of the Academy of Medi- 
cine, Toronto, on June 23. There were 
17 states and provinces represented 
and about 100 persons were in attend- 
ance. Elizabeth W. Reed of the Mas- 
sachusetts General Hospital, Boston, 
acted as chairman. She announced 
that an effort was being made to have 
the round-table for hospital librarians 
included in. the meetings of the Ameri- 
can Hospital association. She thot 
this would give a valuable opportunity 
for the hospital administration, the 
nursing staff and hospital librarians to 
have valuable contact. Mrs Grace 
Birdsall of the Lakeside Hospital, 
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Cleveland, Ohio, offered a resolution 
asking the American Hospital associa- 
tion to include such a meeting, ex- 
pressing the desire of the hospital li- 
brarians for the same and pledging 
their support to make such a round- 
table a success. 

C. W. Sumner, librarian of the Pub- 
lic library, Youngstown, Ohio, pointed 
out the value of hospital work as real 
service to humanity, including all that 
regular library work covers plus an 
element which is humanitarian. He 
thot that hospitals were entitled to the 
same library service which is generally 
conceded to schools and other organi- 
zations, and that libraries should ex- 
tend their work to hospitals without 
expecting financial aid from the latter 
which he considered a distinct part of 
the public. 

Mrs Grace Birdsall discussed Train- 
ing for hospital librarians afforded by 
the Western Reserve library school. 
She included a brief history of hospital 
library service from 1918 to the pres- 
ent time. The Western Reserve 
school offers lectures on hospital li- 
brary organization and practice for 
two weeks either at Lakeside Hospital 
or under the hospital division of the 
Cleveland public library. This is the 
only school giving this course. 

Miss Julia C. Stockett, who has 
been in Hawaii for several years, told 
of the extensive work of the Library 
of Hawaii in the hospitals and of the 
plans for a regular hospital librarian 
who can develop this work as oppor- 
tunity arises. 

The questions involved in hospital 
library service which were discussed 
were: How much of the expense for 
library service should the hospital 
bear; who pays for lost books; what 
kind of uniforms are worn; how is the 
work in the T. B. wards conducted; 
what kind of books are selected. 

Miss May G. Quigley, of Grand Rap- 
ids, Michigan, offered a_ resolution, 
which was unanimously adopted, “that 
a.letter be sent to the publishers ask- 
ing that books be published in larger 
print and lighter weight paper.” It was 
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the belief that such service would 
benefit not only patients in hospitals 
but all the reading public. 

The hospital librarians had luncheon 
together at Hart House before the 
round-table meeting. 

Library Buildings round-table 

The library buildings round-table at 
its one session which was in the nature 
of a general discussion, had three main 
topics for consideration. 

The first topic, Problems involved in 
enlarging library buildings, was dis- 
cussed briefly by Milton J. Ferguson, 
librarian of the California state li- 
brary, and Herbert S. Hirshberg, libra- 
rian of the Ohio state library. The 
opinion was expressed that it was 
practically as cheap to tear down tne 
usual library building and re-build a 
new one, as to attempt to enlarge 
many existing library structures since 
they were not planned with enlarge- 
ment in view. The advantage was 
emphasized of planning library build- 
ings as units to permit of easy enlarge- 
ment when this became necessary. 
Advantages were also cited in elim- 
inating as many permanent walls in 
the interior of a library building as 
was possible, since the rearrangement 
of the space in many library buildings 
would meet the library’s enlarged 
needs for many years without chang- 
ing the library exterior walls. 

The second topic, Problems in li- 
brary administration in display win- 
dows, display cases, bulletin boards, 
etc., was introduced and discussed 
briefly by Walter L. Brown, librarian 
of the Buffalo public library. There 
are many advantages to libraries in 
having their windows face public 
thorofares and built sufficiently low so 
that those on the street can see the 
library’s interior when they pass. 
Great value to the library in having 
display windows facing the street was 
also mentioned, and many present 
called attention to the increased use 
of books thru displayed books and 
book covers in such windows as well 
as for other display purposes. Those 
in charge of library displays should 
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have a combined knowledge of books, 
with a knowledge of the psychology of 
advertising and sound publicity meth- 
ods as well as an eye for artistic ef- 
fects in display. Discouragement was 
voiced towards having bulletin boards 
and displays in libraries which sug- 
gest a kindergarten rather than a 
library. 

The final topic, Humanizing the li- 
brary interior, was handled by Dr Ar- 
thur Bostwick, librarian of the St. 
Louis public library. (See Lisrartes 
32 :359) 

All topics and related topics were 
discussed generally. 

J. L. Wheeler, librarian of the Enoch 
Pratt free library, Baltimore, was 
elected chairman of the round-table for 
the ensuing year. 

CHALMERS HaDLEy 
Chairman 
Religious Books round-table 

An enthusiastic group of 75 persons at- 
tended the meeting directed by Clara W. 
Herbert, Public library, District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Alice M. Richardson, of the Hartford 
Seminary Foundation, in a paper on Re- 
ligious education and library codperation, 
gave the history and present status of re- 
ligious education in America, with a 
vista of library service. Practical sug- 
gestions were made by a number of the 
persons present. 

Elima A. Foster of the Cleveland pub- 


_ lic library in a brief paper on the Supply 


and demand of religious books thru 
traveling libraries, pointed out that the 
percentage of religious books on lists 
recommended to libraries for purchase 
was far less than the percentage on pub- 
lishers’ lists and showed the lack of ex- 
pert knowledge of a subject for which 
there is an increasing popular demand. 
Dr Frank G. Lewis, of the Crozer The- 
ological Seminary, Chester, Pa., pre- 
sented a list of the 50 outstanding books 
on religion published in 1926-27, with 
comment. The publishers had been kind 
enough to supply copies of these books 
for exhibit, thus enhancing the interest. 
Preliminary action towards organizing 
the round-table into a section including 


librarians in both public and seminary 
libraries, was taken. 

Officers for 1927-28: Chairman, Elima 
A. Foster, Public library, Cleveland 
Ohio; secretary, Alice M. Richardson 
Case Memorial library, Hartford, Conn 

Exima A. Foster 
Secretary 


Small Libraries round-table 

The Small Libraries round-table was 
presided over in a very charming manner 
by: Mary S. Saxe of Westmount, P. Q. 
The first session was devoted to the prob- 
lem of developing an art department in 
small town-libraries. A very able and 
complete paper on the subject was pre- 
sented by Isobel Binks of the Frick Art 
reference library, New York City. Tho 
not based on an actual experience, Miss 
Binks’ proposals and suggestions can be 
utilized in a practical manner by any li- 
Brarian. 

No matter how limited a budget you are 
working with, you can easily put up a board 
covered with putty-colored burlap, place it 
in a conspicuous place and in good light, 
where people are bound to notice it, and 
use it for exhibition purposes. Catalogs of 
regular and occasional exhibitions can 
easily be obtained and art galleries usually 
have fine reproductions for sale at a low 
price. Thus with a small outlay of funds 
you can arrange your own exhibiiions of 
masterpieces at regular intervals, but great 
care should be taken that the exhibits be 
not over-crowded, for a multiplicity of sub- 
jects tends rather to confuse than uplift. 
Then, too, a catalog from a nearby art gal- 
lery, left artlessly on the table where a 
reader might pick it up, may arouse a desire 
in him to view that particular exhibition the 
next chance he gets. If you have any 
money to spare, subscriptions to Connoisseur 
and International Studio will prove a profit- 
able investment. 

Miss ‘Binks’ paper was appropriately 
rounded out by Agnes Lancefield of 
Windsor, Ontario, in her splendid talk 
on Fine Arts, from which all carried 
away inspiration and interesting ideas. 
A room dedicated to fine arts because 
of its light effects, filled with the choicest 
reproductions of the masterpieces, ex- 
pensive books on architecture, a fairly 
large number of classical music-scores, 
musicians receiving inspiration from an 
artistic atmosphere provided by a public 
library, ordinary people keen on listening 
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to talks on music and sculpture—this 
is a reality in Windsor. 

The session closed with a very inter- 
esting talk by Donald Campbell of the 
Public library, Haverhill, Massachusetts. 
Altho a generous bequest makes it pos- 
sible for him to carry out his splendid 
ideas, Mr Campbell gave many useful 
suggestions as how to bring art to one’s 
patrons. Most notable of these was the 
information that the American Institute 
of Graphic Arts of New York City will 
loan free of charge a collection of 50 
prints of the year and will also provide 
necessary publicity for the local press. 

The session of Thursday afternoon was 
given over to the problems of good house- 
keeping in small libraries. Miss C. M. 
Monchow of the Dunkirk free library, 
Dunkirk, N. Y., said that the main handi- 
cap under which a small town library 
labors is lack of sufficient funds and the 
consequent absence of perfectly trained 
assistants. However, a sound sense of 
good housekeeping on the part of the 
librarian may overcome all handicaps and 
endow her institution with an efficiency 
and outward appearance that will in- 
crease its sphere of usefulness and also 
its attraction for the readers. The prop- 
er arrangement of shelves and equip- 
ment, regular attention to binding, plac- 
ing ephemeral literature in clean paper 
boxes, keeping a neat work room and 
delivery desk, flower boxes and some 
ornamental objects in the lobby, are some 
of the things that will add dignity to 
and increase the efficiency of a small 
library. 

Annie A. Masson of Ottawa in a pa- 
per on A tidy cataloging room, justly 
said that while the question of cleanli- 
ness may be left to the janitor, it is the 
duty of the librarian to maintain a well 
ordered household in every part of the 
library. Orderliness is imperative not 
only because it facilitates the work but 
because of its psychological effect upon 
the workers. Dirt, disorder and disar- 
rangement bring havoc not only to the 
work itself but to the mental condition 
of the workers, causing a fretful and 
depressed condition of mind, and the tre- 
mendous effort and outlay of energy re- 
quired to overcome this depression, can 
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well be utilized for a more productive 
purpose. Ample space in working quar- 
ters, an abundance of shelves, avoiding 
lost motion by the proper planning of 
the various stages of the work will go far 
towards expediting matters and saving 
time. Great stress should be laid on the 
proper location and appearance of the 
catalog. It must have constant atten- 
tion because it suffers so much from be- 
ing constantly man-handled. In order 
to maintain the catalog in good and at- 
tractive condition, the library at McGill 
University proposes to introduce the use 
of the “emery wheel” to remove the 
grimy thumb marks from the cards. 

The afternoon’s program was closed 
with an informal talk by Marguerite Bur- 
nett of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York City. Tho not prepared with 
any pre-arranged written paper, her re- 
marks on good housekeeping were very 
poignant and of a practical scope. 

At a short business session held at 
the end of the meeting, Miss Grace Steele 
of Bradford, Pa., was designated as 
chairman and Miss C. M. Monchow of 
Dunkirk, N. Y., as secretary for the next 
meeting of the Small Libraries round- 
table. 

E. Grace STEELE, 
Secretary. 





American Library Institute 

The American Library Institute held 
an open meeting at Toronto, June 23, 
and a business session luncheon, June 24. 

The program of the open meeting con- 
sisted of Dr Bostwick’s presidential ad- 
dress, The educational functions of a 
public library, and papers by James 
Thayer Gerould on The arrangement of 
catalog entries under the League of Na- 
tions; by Frank K. Walter on The place 
for an introductory textbook and biblio- 
graphical studies; by Henry B. Van 
Hoesen and J. Douglas Brown on The 
adaptability of the Library of Congress 
classification to a library of industrial 
relations. 

Dr Bostwick emphasized the difference 
between the formal education of the 
school and the informal voluntary edu- 
cation of the public library. Among the 
disadvantages of formal education is the 
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tendency toward one-sidedness on contro- 
verted subjects, since a teacher is usually 
an expert in his subject and an expert 
is usually a controversialist. The library, 
on the other hand, has, or ought to have 
books on all sides of the controversial 
question, and it is the business of the li- 
brary assistant to lead the readers to the 
most helpful books on both sides. “The 
school points out the direction in which 
we ought to go; the library lets us 
choose our own destination, but tells us 
how to get there.” Dr Bostwick criti- 
cised or deplored several opinions and 
tendencies which did not conform to the 
correct educational processes of the li- 
brary: 

The Reading with a purpose series, altho 
perhaps the most successful bit of educa- 
tional work ever undertaken by libraries, 
has thus far avoided such controversial sub- 
jects as evolution, fundamentalism, birth 
control, etc. : 

_The textbooks which we have are de- 
signed to be explained and expounded by 
the teacher, whereas the library process of 
education requires self-explanatory text- 
books. 

It is a mistake to assert that the library 
should deal only with individuals and not 
with groups, but the groups dealt with 
should be groups that come together of 
themselves, not groups formed or led by the 
library. 

It is a mistake to think that, because the 
university library collections are more and 
more functioning as an adjunct of teaching 
processes, the public library should also 
function in this way and that teaching 
processes should be set up in the public 
library. Similarly, the association of library 
schools with universities, as advocated by 
the A. L. A. educational board, gives rise 
to the danger of standardizing for all libra- 
ries methods which are properly applicable 
only to university libraries. 

_ Dr Bostwick added, in reply to a ques- 

tion from Mr Ranck, that he would not 
necessarily exclude the teaching of books 
in the library, but that the schools have 
the machinery for this work. 

Mr Gerould stated his experience, that 
university libraries find that the library 
school graduates have not been trained 
for the peculiarities of university li- 
braries,and in his opinion every library, 
whether public or university, must have 
its own individual peculiarities and must, 
therefore, continue for its own staff the 
training begun in a library school. 


Mr Gerould’s paper referred to a 
forthcoming article by Dr Johannes Mat- 
tern on the method of handling the 
League of Nations material at Johns 
Hopkins University, and called atten- 
tion to the exhibit and Bulletin of the Li- 
brary of Congress describing their very 
satisfactory systems of cataloging and 
arrangement. The experiment at Prince- 
ton, which he reported, consisted in sub- 
stituting for a strict author arrangement 
(by which reports on a given topic would 
be separated according as the corporate 
author was the League as a whole, coun- 
cil, the assembly, or any one of several 
committees) a topical arrangement un- 
der the League as author, disregarding 
that portion of the corporate entry fol- 
lowing League of Nations. This ar- 
rangement obviates the necessity of read- 
ing thru all the entries under the League 
of Nations for material on a given sub- 
ject and saves the making and filing of 
subject cards. 

In the discussion, Mr Lydenberg said 
that the New York public library system 
was roughly like that at Princeton. Mr 
Severance said that the University of 
Missouri filed according to the complete 
author entries, with additional cards un- 
der subject. Mr Hicks said the Columbia 
law library was considering a different file 
of cards in numerical order. Mr Ger- 
ould and Mr Van Hoesen discussed the 
applicability of a similar topical arrange- 
ment of cards now filed alphabetically 
under U. S. Laws, statutes, etc., and of 
cards representing publications of other 
government bodies. 

Mr Walter’s paper was “neither a 
blurb—nor an advance review” of the 
book in preparation by him and Dr Van 
Hoesen, but a “plea for general recog- 
nition of a situation.” “Fundamentally 
all libraries and all library work depend 
on the use of books and a knowledge 
of them which leads to their use”. “Li- 
brary science began with bibliography”, 
but, with the rise of the idea of general 
library service and the emphasis on meth- 
od and organization, “we have enlarged 
the professional doorway and reception 
hall, while we have closed many of the 
rooms to which the doorway and hall 
should lead.” 
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The book should make its appeal thru 
its contents as a work of art, and face 
its significance in social and cultural 
history. Libraries should make the most 
of the growing interest in individual 
books as books and the increasing reali- 
zation of the personal value of books. 
Courses given at various universities 
(e.g. Cornell, Harvard, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Princeton, and Yale) deal with 
these cultural phases of the book as well 
as with the practical phases of biblio- 
graphic technic and sources of biblio- 
graphic information valuable to all pri- 
vate collectors and to every student and 
reader. 

There is also a need in library schools 
and library training departments of edu- 
cational institutions of a manual which 
“at least indicates that there is a com- 
mon purpose and a common product be- 
hind the catalog, the reference desk, the 
circulation department and the bulletin 
or other publicity device. 

There are a number of manuals in ex- 
istence but all are out of print; obsolete, 
limited in scope, or negligent of the needs 
of the advanced student or have all these 
handicaps. Mr Walter invited the in- 
terest of librarians to “any creditable at- 
tempt to promote wider knowledge and 
interest of the general field of biblio- 
graphy and the general principles of bib- 
liography as an aid to scholarship and 
research.” 

Dr Van Hoesen’s paper described an 
experiment of classifying the 200 sub- 
ject headings used in the Industrial Re- 
lations section of the Princeton Univer- 
sity library, according to the Library of 
Congress schedule. It was found that: 

1) Most of the topics would fall in the 
Labor classification (HD 4801-8940). 

2) Certain of the headings in this section 
should be sub-divided or explicitly inter- 
preted to include the specific subjects—for 
example, under Hours (HD_ 5106) add: 
Holidays, Leave of absence, Time clocks, 
Vacation; under. Safety devices (HD 7273) 
add: Accident prevention, Bulletin board, 
Eyesight conservation, Safety committee, 
Safety department, Safety standards, etc. 

3) Certain Industrial Relations topics nor- 
mally classified in other H divisions should 
be so classified even in a special collection of 
Industrial Relations—for example, Trade 
union banks in HG, Employees stock owner- 
ship in HG (4527?), etc. ' 
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4) A number of additions, with new num- 
bers, should be made, particularly a) in 
HD 2351ff., a scheme covering details of 
industrial organization and administration 
similar to the scheme for business organiza- 
tion and administration in HF 5500ff., b) in 
HD 6453ff., Codperative housing and Edu- 
cational activities of trade unions; c) in 


- HD 6941ff. we should follow the scheme 


used in the Bureau of Labor libraries, etc. 

Mr Martel, not being able to attend 
the meeting, sent in a later comment, ex- 
pressing the opinion that the suggested 
additions, sub-divisions, headings and 
references might be absorbed in the Li- 
brary of Congress schedule with little 
or no change, and that whether or not 
the Library of Congress should find it 
possible to assimilate the whole, letter by 
letter as it stands, it represented a kind 
of collaboration which was much appre- 
ciated by the Library of Congress. 

A later written comment was also made 
by Henry E. Bliss, calling attention to 
the problem raised of “the dispersion of 
related materials that may be treated 
from more than one point of view; for 
instance such subjects as Fire prevent- 
tion, Vocational guidance, First aid, may 
—or should—be subordinated under 
other or broader subjects than Industrial 
relations as defined.” 

At the conclusion of the program, Mr 
Severance reported upon the replies he 
had received on topics of library research. 
Research is in the air, there are certain 
foundations, appropriations, fellowships, 
etc., available and there are topics need- 
ing research. He suggested that the In- 
stitute appoint a committee who would 
bring together this information for the 
benefit of librarians interested in doing 
research work. Mr H. F. Brigham and 
Miss Donnelly reported respectively that 
the A. L. A. curriculum committee and 
the Association of American library 
schools were collecting similar informa- 
tion. Attention was also called to the 
list of fellowships recently published in 
the A. L. A. Bulletin. 

Dr Van Hoesen proposed that the Insti- 
tute consider undertaking a summer in- 
stitute of bibliography and library science 
along the lines of the Politics Institute 
conducted. at Williamstown ‘and the 


Chemical. Institute conducted- by the 


American Chemical Society at Pennsyl- 
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vania State College. He suggested that 
the program of such an_ institute 
might consist of public lectures, 
given by an expert of _ interna- 
tional reputation, on the general field, 
history and tendencies of a given sub- 
ject—for example, international law and 
relations or the natural sciences, and that 
the group discussions be concerned with 
the corresponding subject bibliography. 
Mr Milam suggested the topic Interna- 
tional relations of libraries, and said that 
A. L. A. Headquarters had felt the need 
of an institute to follow immediately 
upon the annual meetings of the A. L. A. 
It was voted to ask the Board to formu- 
late and submit a plan for the considera- 
tion of the fellows. 

On motion of Mr Severance, it was 
voted that the president appoint a com- 
mittee of three for the promotion of re- 
search for the tabulation of opportunities, 
topics of research, and of research in 
progress. 

Mr Gerould led a discussion as to the 
proper body to decide upon and finance 
bibliographical projects—whether it 
should be the Bibliographical Society or 
the American Library Association. Mr 
Milam reported from a meeting of the 
Executive Board of the A. L. A. that 
the Board had deplored the inevitable 
tendency to give more consideration to 
the practical needs of the public libraries 
than to problems of research and of re- 
search libraries, and had made a .very 
liberal estimate of the amount of money 
which could well be used for research 
where available and was prepared to turn 
over to the Bibliographical Society or 
other organizations money available for 
such projects. 

Dr. Richardson called attention to the 
very important distinction which should 
be kept in mind between research and 
aids to research. 

Henry B. Van HoEsEN 
Secretary 





The Bibliographical Society of Amer- 
ica met at a joint session with the 
College and Reference section of 
A. L. A., June 22 at Victoria College 
“with President H. H. B. Meyer in the 
‘chair. Mr Lydenberg announced that 


the first part of the completion of 
Sabin’s Dictionary of books relating 
to America has gone to press, This 
carries the work thru John Smith. The 
Papers of the Bibliographical Society 
of America for 1925 are in galley proof. 
The incorporation of the Society has 
been accomplished. 

The new constitution was submitted 
by the committee, was read and will 
be sent to members for final action in 
December. The Society also urged the 
resumption of the plan for printing 
cards for photostat copies of manu- 
scripts in American libraries. 

The general subject of the meeting 
was Canadian bibliography. Two 
papers were read and these with others 
to be presented later will form, it is 
hoped, a handbook of Canadian bibli- 

-ography. Hon R. L. Reid, K.C., dealt 
with the Bibliography of the Canadian 
Pacific Northwest. In this, Mr Reid 
divided the field and gave statements 
as to where material for each part of 
the history could be secured and gave 
comments on the leading books. 

Professor R. G. Trotter, Queen’s 
University, gave a paper on Bibliogra- 
phy of Canadian Constitutional his- 
tory. He indicated that there had been 
an increasing interest in Canadian his- 
tory and constitution. He outlined 
the field and mentioned the sources for 
the study of it. 





Echoes from the Toronto Conference 


We went “abroad” June 20-25 and found 
that something different which still glows 
in the memory of the librarians who recall 
the Ottawa conference. Toronto’s meeting 
was distinctive in setting, in plan, and in its 
wide sweep of activities. The shorter meet- 
ings were a relief, the inclusion of teas and 
garden parties in the regular schedule for 
the day, refreshing. Important, distin- 
guished gentlemen did not have to slip 
away for golf. There was nothing surrepti- 
tious about tea drinking. Music of a char- 
acter so distinguished.that to hear it was a 
rare privilege helped to create a balance in 
the crowded days. And over every thing 
hung the mellow atmosphere of the Univer- 
sity. The A. L. A. has never come together 
in a place which, if fairy tales were true, 
might seem more ideally its ancestral halls. 


Our Canadian cousins certainly showed 
us how to do things in the way they man- 
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aged the Toronto conference. They even 
managed to have fair weather which is an 
achievement indeed in the Great Lakes re- 
gion. Planning for expense reduction so 
that more junior assistants and those dwell- 
ing afar off could attend seemed particularly 
praiseworthy. 

There was but one shortcoming during 
the entire session and it seems ungracious to 
mention that since it could not be avoided 
—there was no general meeting place after 
the general evening sessions. We missed 
the big lobbies and verandahs where friends 
could be seen and professional contacts 
made.. However, this is a matter for the 
Association to regulate in all conferences. 

Any way, I had a good time! When are 
we going to Canada again? 

2.9 

I remember no conference where local 
arrangements were more successful for the 
comfort and pleasure of our members. The 
social, hospitable atmosphere of the con- 
ference was splendid, and Mr Locke made 
a delightful and effective presiding officer. 

. The programs of affliated organiza- 
tions and sections over-shadowed in inter- 
est and importance those on the general 
program. ... No city meeting with its nec- 
essary wide "separation of those in atten- 
dance can give the ‘satisfaction usually 
found when the A. L. A. meets at a resort 
hotel. It is gratifying to have an A. L. A. 
membership totally 10,000, but large affairs 
always lack the delightful qualities of small 
ones, and no recent conference has been so 
satisfactory to me as the earlier, smaller 
ones. 

* ok Ok 

I got little done because my days were 
filled with our section meetings and teas, 
but none of us will ever forget that con- 
ference. It seemed to me peaceful in the 
extreme. I think that is one reason why 
everybody seemed to have such ‘a good 
time. You know I think if we could only 
keep reasonably peaceful, many of our 
problems and disagreements would disap- 
pear. 





League of Library Commissions 

At the business session of the 
League, report of the committee on 
amending the constitution was made 
and received. The amendment opened 
membership in the association to any 
organization of national or state-wide 
influence interested in the promotion 
or up-building of library service. The 
annual meeting was made to coincide 
with the time and place of the annual 
meeting of the A. L. A. 

Miss Merrill of the A. L. A. Com- 
mittee on Library Extension reported 
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that 12,000 of the Rural.library service 
handbooks had been distributed to 
members of the League, 5500 had been 
distributed by the Committee on Li- 
brary Extension and 7500 remained in 
stock. 

The Publication committee was au- 
thorized to consider the matter of pre- 
paring a number of posters which can 
be furnished in quantities at a nom- 
inal price and which could be used in 
all states. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, C. B. Lester, Wisconsin; 
first vice-president, Mrs Lillian B. 
Griggs, North Carolina; second vice- 
president, Herbert Killam, British 
Columbia; member of the executive 
board for three years, Louis J. Bailey, 
Indiana. 

A discussion of progress in library 
extension was led by Julia Wright 
Merrill. She gave an account of the 
states just beginning library extension 
work, many of which she had visited 
in the past year. Reports were made 
on Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, Flor- 
ida, New Mexico, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Utah, and Wyoming. In- 
terest in libraries on the part of librari- 
ans and professional people is alive. 
In nearly every instance, lack of inter- 
est and help on the part of legislatures 
is the stumbling block. 

Miss Essae Culver gave a report on 
the Louisiana demonstration, showing 
that demonstrations have been very 
successful and that the situation is 
growing daily more encouraging. The 
flood has, of course, been very disas- 
trous and many libraries will have to 
wait until homes can be rebuilt and 
industries and _ business _ restored. 
School officers and the clergy are giv- 
ing good support. 

Library extension in British Colum- 
bia as described by Herbert Killam, 
secretary of the British Columbia pub- 
lic library commission, showed that li- 
brary extension is the prime thot of the 
commission. A library survey is to de- 
termine the library conditions of the 
province and will doubtless lead to fu- 
ture improvement. (See Lrsrarigs, 
32: 384). 





SSS 
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A report on traveling libraries in 
Canada showed that there are almost 
five and a half million people without 
public library service. The first trav- 
eling libraries were started by McGill 
University and they are the only ones 
in Canada to be supported by private 
endowment, going under the name of 
the McLennan traveling libraries. 
Over 600 places have been supplied 
with traveling libraries from McGill. 
There are several libraries in the Gren- 
fell mission and many other organiza- 
tions too numerous to mention. The 
Traveling library department has a 
collection of 11,000v. The libra- 
ries contain from 30 to 40 volumes 
with stereoscopic views and pictures. 
The books are not kept in fixed col- 
lections but are changed to meet the 
needs of any community. Letters re- 
ceived from various places show inter- 
est in the work. Traveling libraries in 
Saskatchewan are carried on by the 
government library service which 
sends libraries to every part of the 
province. There are about 60,000 
books in 1200 libraries with an esti- 
mated circulation of 600,000. The Sas- 
katchewan Open Shelf library with 
7000 books serves the rural districts, 
with a circulation of 60,000 books. 

Miss Merrill reported a total of 15 
new county libraries since the report 
on library extension was issued, and 
two others reorganized under new 
laws. 

Under Increased appropriations re- 
ports were made on Iowa, Missouri, 
California, Maryland and Oregon. 

Miss K. E. Overbury, librarian of 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, Eng- 
land, gave an interesting account of 
the work where the establishment of 
county libraries in Great Britain has 
been stimulated by the grants of the 
Carnegie Trust. 





Ontario Library Association 


The Ontario library association held 
a meeting to transact necessary busi- 
ness. The next meeting will take 


place in Toronto, Easter Monday and 
Tuesday, 1928. The officers for 1928 


a 


are: President, Fred Landon, Uni- 
versity of Western Ontario; first vice- 
president, Lillian H. Smith, Toronto; 
second vice-president, James Steele, 
Stratford; secretary-treasurer,  E. 
Blanche Steele, Toronto. 





Best Sellers Among the United States 
Documents’ 

To motorists traveling thru the coun- 
try to the coast or vacationing, the at- 
tractive pamphlets published by the Na- 
tional Park: Service are not only of the 
greatest -use in giving information on 
travel, but are of historical value for they 
describe the romantic episodes in the ear- 
ly settlement of the Southwest. Glimpses 
of our national parks, the Grand Canyon, 
the Petrified forests of Arizona, and the 
Mesa Verde national park are the best 
guides for travelers as they give infor- 
mation on hotels, transportation, and 
every detail necessary to a comfortable 
trip. One of the most interesting of 
these bulletins is Glimpses of our na- 
tional monuments. This includes the 
Carlsbad cavern, recently proclaimed a 
national monument, and tells the story 
of El Moro, the famous rock carved with 
the inscriptions of the Spaniards who 
passed that way in the sixteenth century. 

The periodical literature of the De- 
partment of Commerce supplies impor- 
tant facts for the man who wishes the 
last word on anything pertaining to in- 
dustrial affairs in the United States and 
other countries. Besides the Monthly 
Survey of Current Business, there is a 
weekly supplement which is frequently 
consulted. Those mysterious graphs 
which look so simple to the business man 
who uses them, and so complicated to 
the assistant who presents them, are the 
most useful tool for showing business 
conditions quickly and accurately. The 
Commerce Reports and Weekly Survey 
on Foreign Trade have readable articles 
on what is going on in the great world 
of industry and are used more frequent- 
ly than many of the more popular look- 
ing periodicals attempting to cover the 
same subjects. 


1Maud Durlin Sullivan, Public library, El Paso, Tex., 
given at the Public Documents round-table, June 23. 
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A Joint Meeting on the Pacific Coast 


The long-expected joint meeting of 
the California library association, the 
California County librarians associa- 
tion, and the Pacific Northwest library 
association was held at Gearhart, Ore- 
gon, June 13-15, bringing together li- 
brary workers from British Columbia 
to San Diego. The friendly hospi- 
tality of the northern people, the beau- 
tiful country vuivommling the meeting 
place, and the well balanced program 
arranged by Presidents Anne Mul- 
heron and Milton J. Ferguson, pro- 
vided one of the happiest library gath- 
erings in the history of the West. It 
was a time for rejoicing, and the wel- 
coming addresses by Cornelia Marvin, 
Judson T. Jennings, and John Riding- 
ton made the California sojourners im- 
mediately glad that they had travelled 
“so far.” Their appreciation was ably 
voiced by Mr Ferguson, who in re- 
sponding to the welcome, expressed 
the desire of the California workers to 
clasp the hands of their northern 
friends and carry on the great develop- 
mental work which would be made 
possible by such active codperation. 

The second general session was 
given over to a discussion of the Cali- 
fornia county library system, as ex- 
emplified in a large country library, a 
middle-sized county library, and a 
small county library. The vivid word 
pictures given by the librarians of the 
representative libraries unfolded to the 
audience at least some part of the vast 
far-flung California county library 
service which reaches 90 per cent of 
the rural population of the state. The 
session was fittingly closed with a 
paper by Eleanor Hitt, San Diego 
county librarian, Binding the parts to- 
gether, in which she sketched the or- 
ganization and development of the 
California county. library system, 
stressing as fundamental binding 
forces, the flexible yet comprehensive 
county library law, the invaluable per- 
sonal work of former state-librarian 
James L. Gillis, and the vitalizing 
activities of the California state li- 
brary. 
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Five round-tables were held. That 
in charge of Mabel Innes, librarian of 
the A. K. Smiley public library, Red- 
lands, California, included small public 
libraries, branches of city libraries and 
branches and deposit stations of coun- 
ty libraries. In the absence of Mrs 
Willis H. Kerr of Claremont, Cali- 
fornia, her paper, As Others see us—a 
reader’s point of view, was read by Mrs 
F. H. Manker of Upland, California. 
Mrs Kerr discussed all types of bor- 
rowers who approach the loan desk, 
and concluded: 


No one else in the library is so beset 
with opportunity as she who stands behind 


_the loan desk and “just hands out books.” 


When the good day comes that the library 
is enabled to select with extremest care the 
persons placed at the loan desk, when it can 
have enough of them so that they can give 
fresh, energetic, vital service to the man in 
the street who comes in for any service, 
then altho he may not know much about 
books, he will know a good deal about li- 
braries, and there will be fewer scholars 
with a pitying attitude for the public li- 
brary, the timid soul will be made free, and 
that millennium of libraries will come when 
they serve not 30 per cent, but “some 50, 
some 60, and some a hundredfold” of their 
possible patrons. 


Mabel Doty of the Public library, 
La Grande, Oregon, spoke of the op- 
portunity which assistants at the loan 
desk have to interest patrons in a bet- 
ter class of literature, and cited the 
book-a-month plan which had been suc- 
cessfully tried in her locality. Althea 
Warren of the Los Angeles public li- 
brary told of the Los Angeles plan of 
reaching the boy and girl of high- 
school age thru the Book-of-the-Montt 
club. (Later No.) Ida M. Reagan, 
Humboldt County librarian of Califor- 
nia, chose Upstream and thru forest, to 
describe her work with the Indian set- 
tlements of her diversified county, 
many of which can be reached only by 
boat and pack mule. She also spoke of 
the libraries in the smaller towns of 
the valley sections and her deposit sta- 
tions in the picturesque redwood lum- 
ber camps and in other parts of the 
county where collections of books are 
left in a home and circulated to the 
neighbors by an interested housewife. 
Mary A. Batterson of the Tacoma pub- 











lic library discussed the library and 
its relation to other civic units, stress- 
ing the importance of personal contact 
with all civic organizations and ad- 
vocating that members of library staffs 
take an active part in civic committee 
and group work. Mrs Olive Bailey of 
the District library of Placentia, Cali- 
fornia, described their new building. 
(See p. 416) 

The catalog round-table, arranged 
by Kate M. Firmin of the Seattle pub- 
lic library, had two formal papers and 
an informal discussion of such ever 
present problems as the desirability of 
having catalog assistants work part 
time with the public, the changing ot 
old subjects to conform to new terms, 
the methods of cataloging continua- 
tions which change their names, etc. 
Lena V. Brownell of the Library Asso- 
ciation of Portland ably presented the 
subject of codperative cataloging, plac- 
ing emphasis on the desirability of 
having some central agency sufficiently 
organized and financed to catalog for- 
eign books and publications requiring 
detailed analysis and to furnish either 
the copy or the cards for them; the 
Library of Congress being the logical 
agency, the discussion. which followed 
brought out the need for an increased 
staff with better salaries, an enlarged 
printing plant, and a change in the 
laws which would allow the Library 
of Congress to receive money from the 
sale of cards. Helen Sutliff of Stan- 
ford University gave viewpoints on the 
teaching of cataloging, saying in part 
that too much emphasis is placed on 
the technical side of cataloging, which 
is not real cataloging; cataloging 
should be inspirational and an art, 
rather than mere routine; and as such 


librarians in every department should. 


have a basic knowledge of it.’ 

The college and reference round- 
table was in charge of John S. 
Richards of the University of Cali- 
fornia. Edith M. Coulter, assistant- 
professor of library science of the same 
institution, reviewed the report of the 
Bureau of Public Personnel Adminis- 
tration in its application to university 
and college libraries. She brought out 
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the fact that the report does not ade- 
quately represent college and uni- 
versity libraries, and she laid down 
various principles which should be 
considered in all university and college 
classification studies, among them the 
fact that the library staff is a unit of 
the personnel of the university and 
that therefore the titles selected should 
be similar to university terminology, 
and that the library staff should be 
divided into professional and non-pro- 
fessional groups, with titles given to 
designate the type of work and the 
grade of position. The discussion of 
this by M. H. Douglass of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon approved it in its 
essentials and the section passed a 
resolution to the effect that the Telford 
report is unsatisfactory for college and 
university libraries and that further 
study should be made of the situation 
to the end that a further report be pre- 
pared. The problem of recreational 
reading for college and university stu- 
dents was considered; Alice N. Hays 
of Stanford University described the 
work being done in the Timothy Hop- 
kins room of the University library, 
and C. E. Graves of the Humboldt 
State Teachers College, Arcata, Cali- 
fornia, talked on recreational reading 
of college students as handled in his 
institution. The Mills College library 
had prepared a most interesting survey 
of the leisure time reading of the stu- 
dents there, and the meeting closed 
with a discussion of reserved book 
problems, led by Charles V. Park of 
Stanford University. 

Constance Ewing of the Library 
Association of Portland. acted as chair- 
man of the circulation round-table 
which was devoted primarily to the re- 
lations between chief and assistant. 
Katherine Walsh of the Seattle public 
library, speaking on what an assistant 
expects of her chief, said that it lies 
within the province of the head to cre- 
ate the right atmosphere of concord in 
her department; she concluded that 
understanding, appreciation and toler- 
ance are all qualities which an assist- 
ant might expect of her chief, and in 
the discussion which followed Ethel- 
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wyn Badger of the Library Associa- 
tion of Portland added the virtue of 
discretion and the ability of the chief 
to remember that there are two sides 
to every question. In outlining the 
ideal assistant, Sarah E. McCardle, 
county librarian of Fresno, California, 
gave three qualifications—a good gen- 
eral education, a knowledge of the 
technical side of library work, and ad- 
ministrative ability; she said that the 
ideal assistant is one who feels that her 
work is the most important event of 
the day. In discussing this, Ellen 
Smith of the Public library, Walla 
Walla, Washington, pleaded loyalty 
for the third qualification, rather than 
administrative ability. What the pub- 
lic expects of the circulation depart- 
ment was given by Professor Wilkie 
Nelson Collins of the University of 
Oregon. He said that the attitude of 
the general public towards the library 
is usually one of surprise at the many 
things which it provides; he deplored 
the current best book of the month 
development, as a tendency to make 
reading thruout the country too uni- 
form ; he said that it is better for a per- 
son to have the reading habit, however 
unworthy the books read, than not to 
have it at all, since it is more possible to 
correct a taste for reading than it is 
to create a taste for reading. 

The round-table for children’s li- 
brarians, in charge of Mary Hughes 
of the Tacoma public library, dis- 
cussed various aspects of new and old 
books for children, with papers by 
Eleanor Barrows of the San Diego 
public library, Nell Thompson of the 
Library Association of Portland, Wil- 
helmina Harper of the Kern County 
free library at Bakersfield, California, 
(See p. 452), and Jane Allen of the J. 
K. Gill Company of Portland. 

One general session was devoted to 
modern tendencies in literature, with 
humor, outline, fiction and biography 
being ably presented by Sarah Lewis 
of Seattle, Althea Warren of Los 
Angeles, Virginia Bacon of Portland 
and Blanche Galloway of Madera, Cali- 
fornia. Each paper was delightful in 
its own way, and the session closed 
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with an impromptu talk by Lewis 
Browne, author of This believing 
world. The members were treated to 
more book discussions at the next gen- 
eral session which was given over to a 
symposium conducted by Mrs Frances 
B. Linn of Santa Barbara and Mrs 
Virginia C. Bacon of Portland, during 
which the subject of the librarian and her 
reading was thoroly analyzed. One 
most enjoyable feature of the session 
was a paper prepared by Katharine 
Kendig of the Los Angeles public li- 
brary and read by Everett R. Perry, 
entitled Laying the ghost, in which 
was utterly routed the misunderstood 
slogan, “the librarian who reads is lost.” 
Miss Kendig’s discussion was really a 
continuation of Helen E. Haines’ thot- 
stirring paper on books and the day’s 
work, delivered at the Long Beach 
meeting of the C. L. A., and it roused 
all the members to a greater de- 
termination to read more and more. 
Brief book reviews given from the floor 
were most enjoyable, and the session 
closed with a talk on book reviewing 
by radio, given by Richard Mont- 
gomery of the J. K. Gill Company of 
Portland. 

At the final business session, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected and in- 
stalled: California Library Associa- 
tion, President, Mrs Frances B. Linn, 
Santa Barbara; vice-president, Minette 
L. Stoddard, Merced; secretary-treas- 
urer, Hazel G. Gibson, Sacramento. Pa- 
cific Northwest Library Association: 
President, Joanna Sprague, Salt Lake 
City; first vice-president, Jacqueline 
Noel, Tacoma; second vice-president, E. 
Ruth Rockwood, Portland; secretary, 
Helen Johns, Longview; treasurer, Ona 
L. Maxwell, Spokane. 

The final evening of the meeting, 
Vachel Lindsay gave readings of The 
Chinese nightingale and other of his 
poems. 

Various recreational features added 
to the pleasure of the members. The 
traditional jinks party, held the second 
evening and arranged by Samuel 
Levinson of Sacramento, was unusu- 
ally successful, with stunts, speeches 
and dancing to add to the already joy- 
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ful tone of the gathering; tea was 
served each afternoon in the hotel 
foyer by the staffs of the Tacoma and 
the Seattle public libraries ; the Astoria 
Chamber of Commerce provided a 
beautiful highway trip for the mem- 
bers, showing some part of the beau- 
ties of the northern wonderland, and 
the day following the meeting the Cali- 
fornia members were the special guests 
of the P. N. L. A. in Portland, to wit- 
ness the beautiful Rose Festival parade 
and to view the pageant of Rosaria; tea 
was served in the Portland library and 
a final opportunity was given to pledge 
again a continuance of the happy 
friendships inaugurated by this most 
successful first joint meeting. 
Hazet G. Gipson 

Secretary 

California library association. 





Library Meetings 

Chicago—The Illinois chapter of the 
Special Libraries association held its 
first meeting after the summer vaca- 
tion on the evening of September 13, 
24 librarians attending. 

F. L. Roberts, manager of the dis- 
trict office of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce at Chicago, 
gave an illuminating talk on the mate- 
rial available to business houses and 
special libraries from his office, and 
made a special point of the work of the 
Bureau in helping all American firms 
with their problems in foreign trade. 
They are also working for the develop- 
ment of American commerce abroad 
and give individual service to any firm 
interested in extending its market. 
The Bureau also works to maintain 
the good name of the American mer- 
chant abroad. 

Mr Hagen, chief of the Market Serv- 
ice division, also gave a talk on the 
activities of the Domestic Commerce 
division. The first important step this 
Bureau has taken is to make regional 
surveys of the country which will 
throw light on the economic structure 
and help solve the distribution prob- 
lem. He stated that the big problem 
of the American manufacturer today 
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is distribution. These surveys take 
into consideration the character of the 
people, the buying power, and other 
elements that go into making a market 


survey. 
FREDERICK REx 


Utah—The meeting of the Utah li- 
brary association, Salt Lake City, July 
23, was alive with interest and showed 
that Utah librarians are trying very 
hard to give better service. 

The question of Certification of li- 
brarians in the State of Utah, at the 
1926 convention, created much con- 
cern since the state does not provide a 
library school nor pay salaries which 
would justify certification at present. 
As a result of this question, a Legisla- 
tive committee was appointed to make 


a thoro study of the Utah library laws 


and draw up the necessary amend- 
ments to be passed on when the legisla- 
ture convened in January, 1927. Altho 
the amendment did not pass, much was 
accomplished. A six weeks library 
course was given at the University of 
Utah summer school under the direc- 
tion of Grace Hill, acting librarian of 
the Public library, Ames, Iowa, and 
Esther Nelson of the University of 
Utah. About 25 attended: Joanna H. 
Sprague, librarian of the Salt Lake 
public library, and chairman of the 
Legislative committee, in her report of 
the committee’s work, discussed and 
commented upon the library laws of 
Utah. The incoming Legislative com- 
mittee was urged to get to work im- 
mediately on the law so that another 
amendment would pass without fail. 
Grace Hill, head of the Utah Library 
summer school, gave a very instruc- 
tive and interesting talk on County li- 
braries and the needs of Utah in li- 
brary service. A round-table discus- 
sion by county librarians followed. 
Miss Marian Jones, librarian of the 
Training School library of the Uni- 
versity of Utah, and delegate to the A. 
L. A. convention at Toronto, and Mr 
Wm. T. Purdum, librarian of Ogden 
Carnegie library, and delegate to the 
Convention of the Pacific Northwest 
library association and California li- 























brary association, both gave fine re- 
ports of the meetings. 

The following officers were elected 
for the coming year: President, Mrs 
E. Crane Watson, Cedar City, Utah; 
first vice-president, Ethel Mitchell, 
Salt Lake City; second vice-president, 
Ireta Peters, Brigham City; secretary- 
treasurer, Mrs Ida A. Huish, Payson. 

EpitH WILLIAMS 
Secretary 


Coming meetings 


The Iowa library association will 
meet at Des Moines, October 18-20. 


The Missouri library association 
meets at Columbia, October 20-22. 


The Illinois library association will 
meet at Joliet, October 27-29, 1927. 


The annual meeting of the Indiana 
library association will be held at West 
Baden, October 26-28. 


The Kansas library association will 
hold its annual meeting at Lawrence, 
October 25-27. 


The Minnesota library association 
will hold its annual meeting at St. 
Paul, November 8-10. 


The fall meeting of the New Jersey 
library association will be held at 
Princeton University, October 22. 


The South Dakota library associa- 
tion will meet at Brookings, October 
18-19. 


The North Carolina library associa- 
tion will meet at Charlotte, November 
2 and 3. 


The annual meeting of the West 
Virginia library association will be 
held at Huntington, November 4-5. 


The biennial meeting of the Texas 
library association will be held in 
0 gta and Port Arthur, November 
16-19. 


The annual meeting of the Missis- 
sippi library association will be held at 
the State University, Oxford, Novem- 
ber 10-11. 
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Interesting Things in Print 
A 1927 supplement to the Selected 
list of books for parents and teachers 
has been published by the Child Study 
Association of America, Inc., New 
York City.. Price, 10 cents. 


A revised and enlarged edition of 
the “Directory of libraries in Philadel- 
phia and vicinity” has been issued by 
the Special Library council of Phila- 
delphia. 

“Bringing them up by book” by 
Alice Fox Pitts is a feature of the June 
issue of Children, The Magazine for 
Parents. “Say it with stories” by John 
L. Elliott also appears in this num- 
ber. 


Most engaging are the little leaflets 
with fascinating legends on the “folded 
over card tops,” bearing list of books 
issued by the Young People’s depart- 


. ment of the Public library, Washing- 
‘ ton, D. C. 


- The Proceedings of the international 
meeting on cancer control held in 1926 
are now ready for distribution. The 
price is $1 a copy delivered and may be 
had from the American Society for the 
Control of Cancer, 24 W. 43rd Street, 
New York City. 


“English as an international lan- 
guage” is a mimeographed list of 112 
references, compiled and annotated by 
Avis M. Pillsbury, Illinois ’27. It may 
be had for 25 cents in stamps from 
University of Illinois Library School, 
Urbana, Illinois. 


The High-school science library for 
1926, which supplements the previ- 
ously issued list of 1925 and the large 
list of 1910-24, has been issued by H. A. 
Webb of the George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 
Copies are available for 10 cents, post- 
paid. 

The American Country Life assv- 
ciation, 1849 Grand Central Terminal 
Building, New York City, is issuing 
The Country Life Book List, giving 
selected references (annotated) of ma- 
terial dealing with country life, “to 
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help interpret and meet present day 
conditions in rural life.” 


Knitting, its products and processes, 
by Jessie F. Caplin, gives to the lay- 
man, in a brief, simple and compre- 
hensive form, a good deal of informa- 
tion concerning the manufacture of 
knit goods. At the end of each chapter 
is a summary and quiz. (Textile Pub- 
lishing Company) 

A book which has appeared at a very 
opportune time is Conquest of the air 
by C. L. M. Brown, M. A. Written 
for the general reader and in nowise a 
technical treatise, this volume of only 
126 pages tells the history of the grad- 
ual evolution of successful flying ma- 
chines. (Oxford University Press) 


Deutsche Amtsdrucksachenkunde by , 


Georg Schwidetzky, published as Bei- 
heft 59 of Zentralblatt fiir Bibliothek- 
swesen, 1927, is a publication which is 
likely to have an important influence 
on German cataloging practice. A 
thoro work, the book is not only for 
librarians but for government officials, 
educators and archivists as well. 


The Pacific Northwest library asso- 
ciation has published a pamphlet Spe- 
cial collections in libraries of the Pa- 
cific Northwest, compiled by Charles 
W. Smith, chaitman of the Committee 
on bibliography, which may be ob- 
tained from the secretary, Miss Helen 
Johns, Public library, Longview, 
Wash. 


Canada and the twentieth century, 
containing a description of the indus- 
tries of Canada and the new oppor- 
tunities which are _ presented by 
Canadian expansion, has been issued 
by the Royal Bank of Canada, 
Montreal. The bank will be glad to 
supply copies of this booklet to any 
who are sufficiently 
Canada to ask for it. 


That part of the report of the A. L. 
A. committee on Library Extension 
dealing with state library surveys, giv- 
ing outlines, plans, questionnaires, has 
been issued in a monograph reprinted 
by the A. L. A. from whom it may be 


interested in 


obtained. The reprint contains discus- 
sions of survey plans and forms pre- 
pared for various groups that have 
undertaken surveys, in various parts of 
the country. 

Of value and interest is Illustrators, 
a finding list, compiled by Louise P. 
Latimer of the Public library, Wash- 
ington, D. C. It includes American 
and foreign illustrators whose work 
appears in books for boys and girls. 
Examples are confined to titles in Eng- 
lish and in print. The list aims to 
answer questions asked in a children’s 
department by artists, teachers and 
book-lovers. Issued by F. W. Faxon 
Company; price 50 cents. 

The Journal of the National Educa- 
tion Association for May, 1927, has a 
most impressive page on what Amer- 
ica spends for luxuries. The expendi- 
ture is estimated by states in 1924, 
facts and figures being obtained from 
the United States departments of gov- 
ernment. The things listed are to- 
bacco, soft drinks and ice cream, thea- 
ters, movies, and similar amusements 
and the amount spent for each goes into 
hundreds of millions of money. 

Girl life in America, a study of back- 
grounds, by Henriette R. Walter, has 
been issued by the National committee 


for the study of juvenile reading, 31 


Madison Avenue, New York City. In 
order to understand the reading tastes 
and requirements of girls, a study of 
the background against which girls are 
growing up today was made. The 
booklet is divided into two parts: one 
concerned with the environment of the 
adolescent girl and the other with her 
reaction to that environment. Price, 
50 cents. 

Katalog over béker skikket for folke- 
boksamlinger, published in Oslo, Nor- 
way, under the auspices of the church 
department of the Norwegian govern- 
ment, is a catalog of books in Norwe- 
gian, Swedish and Danish, suitable for 
public libraries. It is meant as an aid 
to smaller libraries as well as to the 
general public in selecting books. The 
arrangement is in accordance with the 
Dewey system. 
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A list of about 50 books published 
during the library year, selected by 
widely representative librarians and 
furnished by the publishers for the Re- 
ligious Books round-table exhibit, were 
on display at the A. L. A. conference 
at Toronto. The list was prepared in 
the library of the Crozer Theological 
Seminary, Chester, Pa., and was dis- 
tributed at the meeting. 


A reference tool of value to librari- 
ans, specially to those who use govern- 
ment documents, is the index to the 
first volume of the United States Daily, 
Washington, D. C. Not only are the 
regularly distributed documents repre- 
sented but others such as administra- 
tive orders, committee hearings and 
special divisional reports. This index 
is the first attempt to open up for li- 
brarians all the government activities 
of the year within the year. Copies are 
sent gratis to subscribers and sold sep- 
arately to non-subscribers for $5 a 
copy. 

A recent volume in the Classics of 
American Librarianship is the Library 
Without the Walls. This contains re- 
prints of papers and addresses. 

The material covered extends from 
the time of Abraham in Ur of the 
Chaldees to the more modern question 
of advertising and outside connections 
of libraries. The volume has a good 
index of some 16 pages. There is an 
attempt to bring together early papers, 
but as these publications still exist in 
their comparatively recent presenta- 
tion in the literature of American li- 
brarianship, the volume may be called 
an expression of interest on the part 
of the compiler. It is to be hoped 
that the prodigious work represented 
will be appreciated by those for whom 
it was prepared. The papers and ad- 
dresses were selected by Laura 
Janzow, chief of the registration de- 
partment, Public library, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

One might wish that the volume 
was somewhat less in physical weight 
and bulk if that were possible without 
lessening its professional value. 
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Library Schools 

The Carnegie Corporation voted to 
set aside $50,000 a year for the promo- 
tion of education for librarianship thru 
gifts to existing library schools. For 
this purpose, some $25,000 was granted 
the New York public library school 
over a period of 10 years and went 
with it when that school was trans- 
ferred to Columbia University. The re- 
maining $25,000 is distributed under 
advisement of the Board of Education 
for Librarianship. On the recom- 
mendation of this board, the Carnegie 
Corporation has made the following 
appropriations in support of existing 
library schools for the ensuing year. 
Carnegie library of Atlanta, $10,000; 
Hampton Institute, $7500; St. Louis 
public library, $3000; Simmons Col- 
lege, $3000; Western Reserve, $9000. 

Carnegie library, Pittsburgh 

On September 14, the Carnegie li- 
brary school began its twenty-seventh 
year with an enrollment of 50 students. 
An analysis of the registration shows 
that there are 21 college graduates, and 
14 academic library students, all of 
whom will receive their degrees this 
year. This means that 70 per cent of 
the class either have their degrees now 
or will have them at the end of the 
course. Five academic library siu- 
dents are registered from the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, eight from the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, and one 
from Seton Hill College. In pursuit of 
the policy for the gradual raising of 
scholarship, it was necessary this year 
to refuse admission to a considerable 
number of applicants. In general, the 
enrollment evidences a higher scholas- 
tic preparation. 

The students have come from 11 
states and 22 colleges. Many of them 
have had previous experience in li- 
brary work. 

A very informal reception to meet 
the faculty was held in the library 
school rooms the day school opened. 

Appointments 

Sara Bradley, assistant, Carnegie library 

of Pittsburgh. 


Margaret Clark, librarian, State Teachers 
College, Winona, Minn. 
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Mrs Hallie L. Craytor, Berea library, 
Berea, Kentucky. 

Alice M. Foster, assistant, schools depart- 
ment, Carnegie library of Pittsburgh. 

Margaret E. V. Manion, assistant chil- 
dren’s librarian, Hazelwood branch, Carne- 
gie library of Pittsburgh. 

Margaret Morris, librarian, Philadelphia 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Verna Mutch, assistant-librarian, South- 
western state normal school, California, Pa. 

Ruth Carmichael, librarian, State Teach- 
ers College, Indiana, Pa. 

Mary A. Ayres, librarian, Kent state nor- 
mal school, Kent, Ohio. 

Frances H. KELLeEy 
, Principal 
Drexel Institute _ 

The courses in school library work 
offered by Drexel Institute, July 5- 
August 12, were conducted by Mabel 
F. McCarnes as principal, Helen L. 
Haddon and May Lillie as instructors, 
and Margaret Spillan as executive 
secretary. ; 

The work given was planned to fur- 
ther the interest in school libraries, and 
to aid those already in the field who 
felt the need of a better acquaintance 
with standard library tools and meth- 
ods. The splendid collection of the 
Drexel school was a great help. 

Nine states were represented in the 
enrollment, which numbered 38.  Fif- 
teen of these students were already in 
school libraries, 13 other teachers plan- 
ning to enter the field or interested in 
it, and the remaining 10 in public 
libraries. 

A feature that proved of great inter- 
est to the school was an exhibit on 
school libraries held in an alcove of the 
Drexel Institute library, August 5- 
August 10, inclusive. The. material 
shown was grouped under such head- 
ings as: Library Room and Equip- 
ment; Supplies; Binding; Publishing; 
Picture Collection; Teaching the Use 
of the Library, etc. A colorful note 
was added by the use of posters made 
by Drexel students, and by the display 
of posters furnished by local steamship 
companies. A beautiful collection of 
illustrated editions was one of the most 
popular features. The entire exhibit 
served as a laboratory on almost all 
phases of school library work and of- 


fered the students concrete illustra- 
tions and helpful suggestions. 

The class of 1928 of the Drexel 
school registered 27 students compris- 
ing graduates of the following institu- 
tions: Alfred, Bryn Mawr, Cornell, 
Drake, Goucher, Hillsdale, Hood, Law- 
rence, Mt. Holyoke, Oberlin, Penn 
State, Smith, Swartmore, Sweet Briar, 
Temple, Trinity, University of Dela- 
ware, University of Pennsylvania, Ur- 
sinus, Wilson. 

The students came from seven states 
—Delaware, Idaho, New Jersey, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, and 
Denmark. 

Courses for high-school librarians 
are being offered; the first series be- 
ginning October 4, under the manage- 
ment of Miss Helen M. Harris. En- 
rollment for these courses numbers 20. 

ANNE W. How.Lanp 
Director 
University of Illinois 

In the summer session, with 99 stu- 
dents enrolled, all for eight weeks 
courses, 64 were first year students, 11 
second year students registered in the 
graduate school for their master’s de- 
gree, and 24 in the courses open to 
high-school graduates in library posi- 
tions. Most of the latter were from 
Illinois libraries. Eight students com- 
pleted the work of the first year in the 
library school and received the degree 
of B.S. in library science. 

This was the first summer in which 
second year courses have been offered 
at Illinois and it is likely that some of 
these courses will be offered each sum- 
mer hereafter in order to meet the 
needs of librarians who have completed 
one year in a library school and desire 
to pursue summer work leading to a 
master’s degree. 

There were 10 full time instructors 
and assistants. Many of the general 
lectures provided by the University 
were especially helpful. Grace D. 
Rose and Linn Jones, of Des Moines, 
and Anna May Price, of the Illinois 
State Library extension office, lectured 
before the library students. 

P. L. Winpsor 
Director 
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Syracuse University 

In September, the School of library 
science of Syracuse University began 
the twentieth year of its career. In 
June, 1928, the School will have grown 
from two part-time instructors to six 
teachers, four of whom will be devot- 
ing their entire time to the school. 
The two dividing their responsibilities 
are the director, who still maintains 
the chief librarianship of the library, 
and one lecturer, Edna Stewart, ref- 
erence librarian. The others are Asso- 
ciate-professor Edward F. Rowse, 
Helen Sharpless, Bessie L. Eldridge 
and Beth Rice Miller. 

Last year, the School of library sci- 
ence adopted the suggestions of the 
Board of Education for Librarianship 
and reorganized the curriculum to con- 
fine the teaching of the _ technical 
courses in library science to the senior 
year of undergraduate study, at the 
same time abandoning the practice of 
granting a certificate to students who 
had completed the technical training 
but had no further preparation for the 
career than four years in high school. 
In this way, the Syracuse University 
school of library science has become a 
Senior Undergraduate library school 
as defined by the Board of Education 
for Librarianship. The School does 
not entirely surrender to the college of 
liberal arts, however, the first three 
years of academic study. Students, 
even as freshmen, register as members 
of the School; they pursue a program 
of studies carefully selected by the 
faculty of the School to give the best 
foundation for librarianship; their 
work is supervised by the director to 
whom they are responsible. Social 
activities are the concern of the whole 
School, not alone the seniors engaged 
with technical studies. More than 
this, survey courses given by members 
of the faculty of the school in the 
junior year anticipate the technical 
training. World literature, for exam- 
ple, not only gives the student the ele- 
ments of comparative literature but 
lays also the foundation for the work 
in book selection to come later. 
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The reasons for the organization of 
the School to maintain this careful 
supervision of the cultural side of the 
student’s education are mainly two- 
fold: a desire on the part of the fa- 
culty to explore as far as possible the 
ability, the personality, and the back- 
ground of each student so that time 
may not be wasted on laggards and 
misfits; and the need so to understand 
these qualities in a student that he 
may best be guided in the selection of 
the option in the program of scientific 
studies best fitted to him and hence 
best fitting him for his profession. 
These options as planned for next year 
are two. The first, called for want of 
better title, the Administrative option, 
places emphasis on the fundamental 
principles of technical subjects espe- 
cially administration, bibliography, 
cataloging, classification and reference 
work, with the view of fitting students 
for general positions in public and uni- 
versity libraries; the second is called 
the Work with children and schools 
option. In this division courses are 
offered in the general principles of li- 
brary science but special emphasis is 
placed on work with children, both in 
juvenile and intermediate departments 
of the public library and in school li- 
braries. It is hoped that this option 
may later be combined with work in 
the teachers’ college. 

In May, the School of library science 
was approved by the regents of the 
University of the State of New York. 
Students who have satisfactorily com- 
pleted the work for the degree of 
bachelor of science in library science 
granted by Syracuse University, are 
qualified to receive from the State of 
New York, the professional Grade C 
public librarian’s certificate, and, on 
appointment, the school librarian’s per- 
manent certificate. 

; Appointments 

Zoe M. Dexter, ’20, cataloger at the 
Warder public library, Springfield, Ohio; 
Margaret E. Hall, ’26, Buffalo public library; 
Eleanor Smart, ’26, Los Angeles public 
library; Doris E. Stone, ’22, librarian, High 
school, Upper Darby, Pa. 

WHARTON MILLER 
Director 
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Western Reserve University 

The registration for 1927-28 of the 
School of library science of Western 
Reserve University has reached the 
full capacity of the school, 60 students 
being accepted for the general courses. 
This requires desk facilities for all tak- 
ing technical subjects, and also those 
electing the junior course in children’s 
work. In addition, 12 students are en- 
rolled for the senior course in library 
work with children. In conformity 
with the new classification of the 
school as both a graduate and under- 
graduate school, 30 students are en- 
rolled having the bachelor’s degree; 
the additional students are classified in 
the undergraduate group, having had 
at least one year of college, and a con- 
siderable number having had three 
years in the College for Women, 
W.R.U., taking the senior year for 
professional training in this school. 
The faculty for the year remains as last 
year. 

An item of interest is the announce- 
ment made by Cleveland College, the 
night extension college of Western 
Reserve University, that courses in li- 
brary science will be given there this 
year. Its new librarian, Blanche V. 
Watts, will give instruction in the 
technical courses, and the course in 
book selection will be given by Mr 
Gilbert O. Ward of the Cleveland pub- 
lic library and other Cleveland librari- 
ans. Credit for these courses will be 
given by the School of library science 
of Western Reserve University for 
those meeting the entrance require- 


ments. 
Alumni changes 

Zana K. Miller, ’05, is now the librarian 
of the Public library, Cortland, N. Y. A 
new building and the reorganization of the 
library are a part of the program. 

Eliza (Townsend) Ramsay, ’05, has joined 
the staff of the Public library, Dayton, Ohio. 

Marian E. Comings, ’06, has resigned as 
librarian of the Burnham library of archi- 
tecture, Chicago Art Institute, to become 
librarian of the Fine Arts department of the 
University of Pittsburgh. 

Gladys English, ’17, for the past year 
librarian at A. L. A. Headquarters, has re- 
turned to her former position of librarian of 
the High school, Piedmont, Calif. 
Marguerite Eldridge, 18, has accepted a 
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position as librarian of the Robert Louis 
Stevenson branch of the Public library sys- 
tem, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Marion A. Rawls, ’24, has recently been 
appointed on the staff of the Burnham 
library of architecture of the Chicago Art 
Institute. 

Marriages 

Helen M. Beale, ’10, was married Sept. 11 
to Leonard C. Loomis of Cleveland. 

Dorothy L. Prentiss, ’25, was married 
June 24 to Ralph Scribner Schmitt of 
Cleveland. 

Ruth Louwerse, ’26, was married Aug. 9 
to Richard Martin Hubbell of Evanston, III. 

(Delayed) : 

Gertrude E. Clark, 19, to Arthur Marsch- 
ner of Detroit. 

Loleta I. Dawson, ’20, to C. E. Fyan of 
Detroit. 

Genevieve Cota, ’24, to Emil Gibian of 
Cleveland. 

Anne M. Laughlin, ’24, to Bruce B. Rob- 
erts of Los Angeles. 

Jean A. Hanna, ’25, to T.-J. McCausland 
of Cleveland. 

Irene Hess, ’25, to R. A. Roepmack of 
Cleveland. 

Inez L. Peregoy, ’25, to W. M. Sherman 
of Cleveland. 

Jean M. Smith, ’25, to T. K. Hayes of 
Cleveland. 

Thera Brown, Children’s Course, ’25, to 
Chester Francis, Cleveland. 

Helen H. Million, ’26, to Robert W. Pres- 
ton of Detroit. 


Auice S. TyLer, Dean 


University of Wisconsin 
Appointments of the class of 1927 

Madge J. Collar, senior assistant, Public 
library, Milwaukee. 

Esther Connor, branch librarian, Hackley 
public library, Muskegon, Mich. 

Louva M. Crane, branch librarian, Pub- 
lic library, Duluth, Minn. 

Alma Davis, assistant, Public library, Ma- 
son City, Iowa. 

Leah Diehl, reference librarian and as- 
sistant cataloger, Public library, Fond du 


ac. 

Ruth L. Dougherty, cataloger, Public li- 
brary, Oak Park, IIl. 

Dorothy Earl, returns to a position in the 
Public library, San Diego, Calif. 

Frances Foster, senior assistant, Public 
library, Milwaukee. 

Ethel L. Goff, cataloger, Carnegie free 
library, Alliance, Ohio. 

Ida Goshkin, cataloger, for the summer, 
Marquette University high school library, 
Milwaukee. 

Esther C. Grob, senior assistant, Public 
library, Milwaukee. 

Frances A. Heckman, assistant and stu- 
dent in special class for children’s work, 
Public library, Cleveland. 
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librarian, Public library, 


Public 


Neva Holmes, 
Des Plaines, IIl. 

Katheryn Hornibrook, 
library, Kaukauna. 

Genevieve M. Huff, assistant, Public li- 
brary, Waukesha. 

Annis Knights, assistant in children’s 
dept., Public library, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Harriet Love, children’s librarian, Public 
library, Oshkosh. 

Margaret McIntosh, assistant, Connecti- 
cut College library, New Haven, Conn. 

Martha B. Merrell, reference librarian, 
Public library, Oshkosh. 

Jane Morgan, assistant, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Alice Palmer Morris, librarian, T. B. Scott 
public library, Wisconsin Rapids. 

Martha J. Petty, children’s librarian, Pub- 
lic library, Manitowoc. 

Dorothy J. Randall, _reviser, 
school, University of Wisconsin. 

Lois M. Ringo, first assistant, Public li- 
brary, Anderson, Ind. 

Grace V. Schoechert, assistant, 
sity of Wisconsin library, Madison. 

Mary Scott, branch librarian, Public li- 
brary, Lima, Ohio. 

Mary C. Shemorry, head library assistant, 
Public library, Milwaukee. 

Helen N. ‘Sherrill, general assistant, Pub- 
lic library, Charlotte, N.C 

Katharine Wesson, assistant librarian, 
State Teacher’s College library, Mankato, 
Minn. 

Mildred J. Wilder, assistant, Cossitt li- 
brary, Memphis, Tenn. 

Eda A. Zwinggi, head library assistant, 
Public library, Milwaukee. 

Mary EMOGENE HAZELTINE 
Preceptor 
Summer library institutes 

The Library Institute of the Library 
school, Carnegie library of Atlanta, 
and of Emory University which cov- 
ered a period of two weeks, July 25- 
August 5, was under the auspices of 
the A. L. A. and financed by the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York. Dr 
Louis R. Wilson was director, and 
Tommie Dora Barker, associate-di- 
rector. 

The sessions were held at Emory 
University, with a registration of 37 
representing eight Southern states, as 
well as a wide variety of library work. 
In addition, the members of the staffs 
of various Atlanta libraries were in at- 
tendance. 

The main lectures and major instruc- 
tion were given by Lucy E. Fay, as- 
sistant professor of bibliography, 


librarian, 


Public library, 


Library 


Univer- 
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School of library science, Columbia 
University, and Charlotte Templeton, 
librarian, Public library, Greenville, 
S. C. Each day a round-table was 
conducted by a member of the library 
school faculty on some phase or prob- 
lem of library work. 

Besides the regular faculty of the 
Institute, other special lecturers were: 
Dr William F. Russell, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Robert J. Usher, librarian, 
Howard Memorial library, New Or- 
leans; C. A. Hibbard, University of 
North Carolina; Mary U. Rothrock, 
librarian, Public library, Knoxville, 
Tennessee; Sallie M. Akin, librarian, 
Public library, Macon, Georgia. Dr 
Harvey W. Cox, president of Emory 
University, welcomed the visitors on 
the opening evening; Dr Wilson, on 
the concluding program, gave a suc- 
cinct summary of the aims of the In- 
stitute, and also what should be south- 
ern library objectives. 

Mrs W. L. Davis. 


Fifteen students enrolled for the 
courses for instructors in library 
science offered under the School of 
Education at the University of Chi- 
cago, July 28-Sept. 2. Most of these 
were teachers in library schools or 
training classes or persons planning to 
teach in library schools or training 
classes, the others being school librar- 
ians whose duties include teaching 
library methods or the use of books 
and libraries. 

The courses presented were Prob- 
lems in the teaching of library science, 
Dr W. W. Charters; Principles of edu- 
cational psychology applied to educa- 
tion for librarianship, Dr Frank N. 
Freeman, and Problems in education 
for librarianship, Mr E. J. Reece. Pre- 
sentation of particular topics in single 
lectures or in short series of lectures 
was made by Carl H. Milam, Sarah C. 
N. Bogle, L. L. Dickerson, Harriet E. 
Howe, F. K. W. Drury, C. H. Comp- 
ton, Margaret Hutchins, Dr W. F. 
Russell, Dr W. S. Gray, and Dr G. A. 
Works. Class-work generally con- 
sisted of lectures and lecture-confer- 
ences, and in accordance with practice 
in the School of Education each student 
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was assigned the preparation of a 
term paper in each of the courses. 

The Institute plan has contemplated 
the provision of such study facilities 
for instructors in library science as are 
regularly available to teachers in other 
fields. The experience at the sessions 
in 1926 and 1927 seems to indicate that 
this opportunity is both desired and 
appreciated. 

Ernest J. REECE, 
Director 
Paris library school 

There are 25 candidates already ad- 
mitted to the entrance examination of 
the Paris library school. The nation- 
alities are as follows: 10 French, 4 
Norwegian, 2 Danish, 2 Polish, 2 
Swiss, 1 Hungarian, coming from 
Jerusalem, 1 Palestinian, coming from 
Jerusalem, 1 German, coming from~ 
Jerusalem, 1 Austrian, 1 Lithuanian, 
coming from Italy. 

There is one doctor of philosophy, 
as well as one professor in an Austrian 
lycée, who has had 10 years teaching ex- 
perience and who is the secretary of the 
philosophical society which held a recent 
congress in Darmstadt. Altho there are 
some applicants who have not done li- 
brary work, a good number of them have 
experience, ranging from one French girl 
who has one year’s experience, to an 
assistant librarian of a Danish library 
who has nine years, with varying 
amounts between the two. In addition 
to the 25 candidates accepted for the 
examination, there are inquiries from 
many sources which will lead to further 
applications. 





The New Librarian 


In a special lecture, March 9, at Co- 
lumbia University before the Columbia 
University library school, the new 
type of librarian was described by Rev 
Charles Francis Potter, a noted lec- 
turer. He said: 

The librarian of today is no longer a 
curator of a museum of antiquities, nor a 
distributor of second-hand novels to golf 
widows, but a well-trained manager of an 
information service for business and pro- 
fessional people, a director of an important 
part of the educational system of the com- 
munity, and a stimulator of its cultural life. 
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Librarianship is a profession just as impor- 
tant as law, medicine or the ministry. — It 
needs just as careful preparation and de- 
serves just as high salaries and equal social 
standing. 

While school men and church men are 
debating, as they ought, how to prevent 
crime, the modern librarian, with a well- 
equipped children’s department, is quietly at 
work reducing the crime of tomorrow. 
Every dollar spent on libraries means ten 
dollars saved on penal institutions. Buy a 
book and save a boy. 

The new type of librarian is not afraid to 
demand a proper recognition of the library 
in the town or city budget. He knows he 
has the best- citizens behind him. His 
library is a place of human interest to 
which men, women and children must come 
because they can’t get along without it. He 
knows that if he is too meek. manv of those 
who hunger and thirst after knowledge will 
not be filled, and the Babbitts will inherit 
the earth 

The library of yesterday _was a place 
where those whom the English call “de- 
cayed gentlewomen” were respectably em- 
ployed at starvation wages. Today we re- 
spect far more the competent, clear-eyed 
directors of education who from their 
strategic position intelligently meet the 
needs of their community. 





Valentine Williams, whose new 
novel The eye in attendance has just 
been published has been visiting Blasco 
Ibanez at the Spanish novelist’s home, 
Villa Fontana Rosa, near Mentons, and 
writes to his publishers to say that the 
author of The four horsemen of the 
Apocalypse is planning the grounds of 
his villa to be what he calls “The Gar- 
den of Novelists!” <A portrait of Cer- 
vantes in glazed porcelain, flanked by 
heads of Dickens and Balzac, stands 
above the main entrance gate which 
is inscribed with the words “The Gar- 
den of Novelists” in English, French 
and Spanish. Within, among paths 
set with crazy pavements, pergolas 
ablaze with early roses and formal 
flower-beds, busts of the world’s 
greatest novelists are to stand. Balzac 
and Zola are already in position; Boc- 
caccio and Goethe are to come; but he 
has not yet made up his mind as to who 
shall stand for American romance. Se- 
nor Ibanez contemplates leaving his 
villa on his death to be a home of rest 
for writers. “But I’m not going to 
die for a long time yet,” he told the 
English novelist. 
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Department of School Libraries 


In proportion as society refines, new books 
must ever become more necessary.—Goldsmith. 




















Library Service for the Children of the 

Training School Department of 

a Normal School 
Mary C. Richardson, head of Library depart- 
ment, State normal school, Geneseo, N. Y 

II 

The following list of characters was 
given to all students in the junior high 
school with the direction to write a 
sentence to identify each character 
This list is the one we borrowed from 
Colorado. 


The Duchess Sir Galahad 


Hans and Gretel Uncle Tom 
Pinocchio Mrs Wiggs 
Heidi Ichabod Crane 
Rebecca Kit Carson 
Ali Baba Jo and Amy 
Buffalo Bill Hiawatha 
Doctor Doolittle Rip Van Winkle 
Friday Aladdin 
Uncle Remus Tiny Tim 
Ulysses Don Quixote 
Huckleberry Finn Captain Hook 
Gluck King Arthur 
Jupiter Venus 
Miles Standish Thor 
Minerva Penrod and Sam 
Little John Pocahontas 
Prince and Pauper Capt January 
Robin Hood Deerslayer 
Peter Pan Pandora 
William Tell Three Musketeers 
King Midas Atlas 
Tom Sawyer Joan of Arc 
Penelope Daniel Boone 
Sinbad 

This furnished interest not only 


while the sentences were being writ- 
ten but also when results were com- 
pared. For the most part, the chil- 
dren’s answers were very good. One 
child, however, thot Joan of Arc sug- 
gested a Bible story. 

To illustrate our adaptation of the 
Dalton plan to library work, here is a 
fourth or a fifth grade job, an encyclo- 
pedia review: 

1 What is a boa? 

2 Look up cloud. What is a cloud-burst? 

3 The honeysuckle is the flower of June. 
What other name is sometimes given 


the honeysuckle? 


4 Look up the topic Football. How does 


football rank in popularity with other 
games? 

Look up Florence Nightingale. Why is 
she famous? 

6 Look up Abraham Lincoln. Under the 
sub-head, His Boyhood, find a list of 
books which were his favorites. 

7 Look up the topic Mound Builders. 
Who were they? 

8 Look up ski. How great a jump is 
sometimes taken by contestants? 

9 Look up Pike’s Peak. Where is it? 

10 Look up Walrus. Name six of its valu- 
able uses. 


_Occasionally a test similar to this 
eighth grade reference book test proves 
useful to both teacher and student: 


1 The best reference book to find statistics 
of government industries and_ re- 
sources in is : 

2 A reference book which gives brief de- 
scriptions of countries, cities, towns, 
rivers and mountains is : 

gives brief facts of living people 
of public note or fame. 

4 A reference book which gives short 
sketches of mythological characters 
is 














= gives area, population, education, 
finance, etc., of both the United States 
and foreign countries. 

6 If you wanted to know how many 
bushels of wheat were grown in the 
United States last year, you would 
consult ; 

7 The size and location of Conesus Lake 
may be found in . 

8 A list of prominent living Rochesterians 
would be found in . 

9 ‘Fo find who said 

Laugh and the world laughs with 
you 
Weep and you weep alone 
you would consult ’ 

10 To find the salary of the King of Eng- 
land you would consult ——. 

The ninth grade were very much in- 
terested in this job. The occasion of 
this particular one was to get them to 
feel better acquainted with the main 
library before entering the high school, 
as high-school students use the normal 
school library. 

1 Draw a floor plan of the main library. 
Locate in it 
card catalog 
fiction books 
biography books 
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travel and history books 
picture and clippings file 
magazines 

pamphlet file 

newspaper rack 
encyclopedias 
dictionaries 

2 Rewrite the following list of authors, 
titles and subjects in the order in 
which they are found in the card 
catalog: 

Rudyard Kipling 

glass 

A little boy lost 

Tom Sawyer 

Louisa M. Alcott 
poetry 

The crisis 

Hans Brinker 

First book of carpentry 
Joan of Arc 

3 You will find most interesting informa- 
tion about these people in the encyclo- 
pedia. Copy one fact about each. 

Luther Burbank 
Henry Ford 
Thomas A. Edison 
Woodrow Wilson 
Susan B. Anthony 
Clara Barton 
Robert L. Stevenson 

4 Who wrote the Gold bug? Give the call 
number of a book about this author. 

5 Do you ski? Find a picture for a bul- 
letin board on this subject. Put down 
here a brief description of that picture. 
Does the pamphlet file help us on ski- 
ing?! 

6 How many indices are there in Oxford 
Book of Verse? On what page is the 
poem beginning “Out of the night that 
covers me”? Who is the author? 

Give the authors of a book on each of 
the following subjects. When were 
these books written? 

Basketry 
Plays 
Carpentry 
Switzerland 
Bees 

8 In the issue of the World’s Work for last 
October find the pictures of Detroit as 
a city of a modern Croesus. 


It would be difficult in one brief 
paper to enumerate all the different 
types of library service for the chil- 
dren in the training school. We have 
not mentioned, for example, the in- 
direct service which is rendered when 
we so instruct and train the freshmen 
in the normal school that when they 
become seniors they may assist the 
critic teachers in getting together the 
materials of instruction and may act as 
so many library agents, saving the 
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time of the critic teachers and enrich- 
ing the curriculum of the children. 
When all is said and done, we may 
sum up our service by quoting from 
Mr Kerr’s Normal school library; an 
educational institution :* 

The immediate, practical work of the nor- 
mal school is to provide material from the 
world of print as needed by the instructors 
and students. . . This is perhaps a 
simple statement of the body of its work. 
The soul ofits work, without which in the 
end there can be no body, is to teach knowl- 
edge of books, use of books, love of books 
to its clientele. 


New Books for Older Children 
Wilhelmina Harper, Kern County free 
library, Bakersfield, California 

Before reviewing the new books for 
older children, let us first touch upon 
the aims which the desirable book 
should achieve. To quote from Dr 
Lewis M. Terman’s Children’s reading, a 
master treatise developed from psycho- 
logical tests intended to implant liter- 
ary tastes in children, the desirable 
book should attain one or more of the 
following aims: 

1) It should inculcate worthy ideals of 
conduct and achievement which can actu- 
ally motivate the child’s ‘life. It is neces- 
sary to make a sharp distinction here be- 
tween the, type of book which leads to 
dreams of impossible accomplishments and 
that which stimulates the formation of 
ideals that may be realized. 

2) It should serve to cultivate an appre- 
ciation of the beautiful. 

3) It should add to the child’s fund of 
desirable knowledge. 

4) It should arouse a desire for further 
reading of good literature. 

Among the newer books destined to 
instill worthy idedls of conduct and 
achievement are the vivid historical 
narratives with their strong appeal to 
youth. Perhaps, of this type, the Indian 
tale leads in popularity. Fortunately 
there is a new literature and a new point 
of view which takes the place of the 
bloodcurdling Indian story of some years 
ago, with the usual young hero achieving 
the impossible. 

Today we have James Willard Schultz, 
who writes with accuracy and illumina- 





_ *Normal_ school wee an educational institutior 
in Education, v.42, p.367-74. * i 

7k read at the joint meeting of the California 
and Pacific Northwest library associations, June 14. 
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tion of primitive Indian character and 
customs. Some of his more recent tales 
which possess the same absorbing inter- 
est as his earlier books, are, William 
Jackson, Indian scout; Questers of the 
desert ; and, A son of the Navahos. Mr 
Schultz claims that his stories are not fic- 
‘tion—that they are true facts written 
down just as they have been told to him 
by the Indians themselves. Then we 
have Cornelia J. Cannon’s The pueblo 
boy, a splendid and realistic narrative of 
historic value which presents the life of 
a brave Indian boy. Elmer R. Gregor 
continues his simply written and stirring 
‘war tales with Mason and his rangers, 


and The medicine buffalo. Red plume, 


a recent contribution by Edward H. Wil- 
liams, is a story to delight any boy’s 
heart. 

Other types of worthy Indian narra- 
tive and folk-tale include Children of 
the twilight, a distinctive book with fine 
literary quality and a true and sympa- 
thetic understanding of the Indian, by 
EEmma-Lindsay Squier. One of the most 
noteworthy is Chi-wee, Grace Moon’s 
story of a lovable little Indian girl of 
the Arizona desert. Thunder boy, by 
Olaf Baker, tells a lively tale of an In- 
dian boy and his animal friends. Arthur 
C. Parker has added Skunny Wundy, a 
new and very charming book of Indian 
lore. Its humorous animal tales will par- 
ticularly please the middle-aged boy or 
girl, Frank B. Linderman’s Kootenai 
why stories is a similar book. For this 
same age, Helen D. Tee-Van has contrib- 


uted Red howling monkey, a fascinating . 


picture of the every-day life of a South 
American Indian boy whom she knows. 

An interest in historical stories may 
be readily continued with such swiftly 
moving narratives as: Honore W. Mor- 
row’s, On to Oregon! dealing with the 
thrilling experiences of a 13 year old boy 
and his younger brothers and sisters dur- 
ing early pioneer times; with Rupert 
Holland’s The rider in the green mask, 
concerning a boy hero of the Revolution ; 
Bernard G. Marshall’s Old hickory pris- 
oner, a graphic account of the War of 
1812 and the part played by a young New 
England lad; The clutch of the corsican, 
by Alfred H. Bill, which recounts the 
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escape of a boy and his brave mother held 
as hostages during the Napoleonic wars; 
The scarlet cockerel, a splendid tale of 
the French Huguenots by Clifford M. 


‘Sublette, which had the distinction of 


winning the Charles Boardman Hawes 
prize offered by the Atlantic Monthly 
Press; and Elsie Singmaster’s A boy at 
Gettysburg, an exciting story of Civil 
War times and the adventures of two 
boys who took part. 

Constance Lindsay Skinner has come 
rapidly to the front thru her praise- 
worthy historical contributions for young 
people which have special local interest. 
Her Silent Scot is a vivid tale, told with 
accuracy, of the bold frontiersmen of 
the Revolution; and The white leader 
is another fine adventure story of the 
same period. Hawthorne Daniel’s, The 
gauntlet of Dunmore, tells of knights 
and battles and many hairbreadth escapes 
during mediaeval days. Everett McNeil 
has written two new books which are 
perhaps his best. Tonty of the iron hand 
recounts the adventures of a French lad 
who is kidnapped and sent to the new 
world; and Daniel Du Luth is a popular 
war and Indian story concerning a 
young boy who joins the pioneer explor- 
ers of the Canadian border and with 
the help of the great Daniel Du Luth 
succeeds in rescuing his captured sister. 

Several of the more recent books for 
older girls which have met with unusual 
favor include those with historical set- 
tings. Constance Skinner’s Becky Land- 
ers, frontier warrior, is a fascinating 
story of a typical American girl of the 
thrilling frontier days; White fire, by 
Constance Du Bois, deals with events 
in the lives of young folks during the 
American Revolution. Red caps and 
lilies, by Katherine Adams, is a story of 
the French Revolution in which a group 
of children have many adventures before 
they are able to escape from Paris. For- 
restine Hooker has contributed Cricket, 
which gives an excellent and interesting 
account of the life of a young girl of 
the old West. There is an attractive 
new edition of A prairie rose, a sto 
of covered wagon days, by Bertha E. 
Bush. One of Emilie B. Knipe’s later 
books for girls is Powder, patches, and 
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Patty, which has proven as much in fa- 
vor as her earlier stories. 

The second phase to consider is 
whether the book serves to cultivate an 
appreciation for the beautiful. It need 
not be only the prose and poetry of rar- 
est literary quality, but the book with 
the added attraction of illustrations by 
some of our leading artists of the day. 
A poor edition of the best book will lose 
all appeal, while the same volume re- 
issued in attractive form will create an 
active interest. Some of the books in 
this class include the Little, Brown edi- 
tion of Parkman’s, The Oregon trail, 
illustrated by Wyeth; Bulwer Lytton’s 
Last days of Pompeii; Jules Verne’s 
Twenty thousand leagues under the sea, 
and Cooper’s The deerslayer, all three 
beautiful editions from the Scribner 
press; the Dodd, Mead editions of The 
three musketeers, A tale of two cities, 
Vanity fair, of Hugo’s Les miserables, 
and Melville‘s Moby Dick, both with 
Mead Schaeffer illustrations ; the Harper 
new issue of Howard Pyle’s Book of 
pirates, moderately priced, and A Con- 
necticut Yankee in King Arthur’s court, 
and Personal recollections of Joan of 
Arc, both by Mark Twain. Issued last 
fall by Macmillan, Firdausi’s The epic 
of kings was called the most artistic book 
of the season. From the Macmillan 
press, we also have very attractive edi- 
tions of Cervantes’ Don Quixote, and 
Washington Irving’s The Alhambra. 
Samuel M. Crother’s, The children .of 
Dickens, with pictures by Jessie Wilcox 
Smith, is still another of the more artistic 
books of recent issue. 

Next we have the group which adds 
to the child’s fund of desirable knowl- 
edge. These should be stimulating as 
well as informational. Biographical 
sketches may well take the lead. Double- 
day, Page have published an attractive 
new volume of Stewart Edward White’s 
Daniel Boone: wilderness scout. It is a 
commendable work, told with vigor, and 
with the character of the hero not in the 
least overdrawn. A magician of science, 
by John W. Hammond, is the wonder 
story of Steinmetz which is more fascin- 
ating reading than romance. One of the 
last books from the versatile pen of Ab- 
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bie Farwell Brown is The boyhood of 
Edward MacDowell, issued by Stokes, 
and one of the most charming stories 
ever written of the boyhood and man- 
hood of this great American musician. 
Everett T. Tomlinson has produced a 
commendable work in his Book of pio- 
neers, which deals with the less familiar 
historical characters. There is not a dull 
page to be found in The boy’s life of 
Barnum, by Harvey W. Root, a story of 
circus life, dear to the heart of every 
boy. Henry W. Lanier’s The book of 
bravery, has just been re-issued in a 
three-volume-in-one edition, which we 
are glad to see. There is a new life of 


-St. Francis for boys and girls, from the 


Macmillan press, called Little Brother 
Francis of Assisi, by Michael Williams. 
Another charming story is The beautiful 
childhood, picturing the boyhood of 
Christ, by E. Francis Boulting. 

To this informational class belong a 
great variety of the more prominent 
books of the present day. Three young 
boys have written in very commendable 
fashion the true accounts of their mar- 
velous travels. Kennett L. Rawson was 
lucky enough to accompany Macmillan 
on his Arctic expedition of 1925, and has 
described his adventures in A boyseye 
view of the Arctic. David goes voyag- 
ing, by young David Putnam, tells of 
his interesting trip in southern waters 
with the famous Beebe expedition. He 
has continued his voyaging with a trip 
to the Arctic and has written David goes 
to Greenland. Deric Nusbaum jour- 
neyed thru Mesa Verde National Park, 
and has added Deric in Mesa Verde, 
which has not the same appeal as the 
Rawson and Putnam books. 

There are splendid tales told by Pa- 
draic Colum in his Voyagers, a collec- 
tion of legends and romance of Atlantic 
discovery and a most attractive book. 
Another noteworthy volume by Elsie 
Singmaster has appeared, The book of 
the constitution; and Louise Lamprey 
has come to the close of her valued his- 
torical series with Days of the leaders, 
and Days of the builders. The new and 
inexpensive edition of Van Loon’s Story 
of mankind, makes possible the wider use 
of this valuable book. When I was a 
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girl in France, by Georgette Beuret, por- 
trays the happy childhood of the author 
in a most interesting manner. One of the 
best books on good manners and correct 
social usage is Etiquette, Jr., by Mary 
E. Clark. The “do’s” and “don’ts” are 
considerably enlivened by the author’s 
humor. Charles E. Rush has contributed 
Modern Aladdins and their magic, with 
short and clear informational chapters 
on almost every article of daily life. The 
young folk’s book of the heavens, by 
Mary Proctor, is very attractive in make- 
up and contains both fact and legend. 
T. C. Bridges has written The young 
folk’s book of invention, a volume of 
similar merit. Other popular informa- 
tional publications include: The wisdom 
of the woods, by Dan Beard; The boy’s 
book of the U. S. mail, by Irving 
Crump; The boy’s book of ships, by C. 
E. Cartwright; The other side of the 
circus, by Edwin P. Norwood; The boy’s 
book of canoeing, by Elon Jessup; The 
radio amateur’s handbook, by Archie F. 
Collins; Practical radio, by Henrys Wil- 
liams; Heroes of the air, by Chelsea C. 
Fraser; and The boys’ book of campfires, 
by Frank H. Cheley. 

Books of numerous and varied sub- 
jects may be placed in the group to 
arouse a desire for further reading of 
good literature. The way may be opened 
with wholesome stories of unusual ad- 
venture interest. There is a treasure 
hunting plot to satisfy the craving of 
every boy in Harvey White’s Snake gold; 
a tale of Indian treasure. Violet Irwin 
and Vilhjalmur Stefansson have contrib- 
uted Kak, the copper Eskimo, and, The 
mountain of jade, which are fascinating 
Arctic tales of Eskimos, Indians and ex- 
plorers, with valuable information im- 
parted in interesting fashion. Ocean gold 
by Edison Marshall, is a vigorous story of 
a hunt for treasure in Alaska. The stirr- 
ing sea tale also has place in this group. 
C. M. Bennett has written Pedro of the 
black death, a hair raising pirate story. 
Interest in ships and sea-faring may be 
fostered by Charles Nordhoff’s The pearl 
lagoon, which relates the experiences of 
a California boy on a pearl fishing trip 
to the South Seas; with Henry A. Puls- 
ford’s Old brig’s cargo, a tale of mys- 
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tery and adventure in the early sailing 
days; and with The boy whaleman by 
George F. Tucker, dealing with life on 
a whaling vessel many years ago. 

The works of Cornelia Meigs are read 
with equal interest by both boys and girls. 
Her Rain on the roof, and, The new 
moon are the most popular among her 
later stories. Books by Joseph Gollomb 
are eagerly read by the high-school girls, 
altho they deal entirely with boy life and 
athletics. His Tuning in at Lincoln High 
is a welcome addition to his other two 
stories of Lincoln High. Some of the 
more recent animal books enjoyed by 
boys and girls are: Albert P. Terhune’s 
The heart of a dog; My friend Toto, by 
Cherry Kearton; Lucy S. Mitchell’s 
Horses now and long ago; Ernest H. 
Baynes’s Animal heroes of the great war ; 
and Charles Alexander’s Bobbie—a great 
collie, being the true account of a heroic 
dog who journeyed 3000 miles to find 
the master he had lost. An unusual ad- 
venture story for the middle-aged boy 
and girl is In the endless sands, by Evelyn 
Scott. It tells of the thrilling experiences 
of a young American boy who is lost 
in the Sahara desert and meets with an 
Arabian girl of his own age. A book 
of similar interest and merit is the at- 
tractive new edition of In desert and wil- 
derness by Henryk Sienkiewicz. 

Forrestine Hooker has added to her 
commendable works with Just George, 
the story of a street waif who is adopted 
by cowboys; and Cowboy Hugh, by Wal- 
ter H. Nichols, promises to be quite as 
good a story as his earlier books for 
boys. Smoky, the cowhorse, by Will 
James, tells of a lovable horse and the 
exciting life on a western ranch. It is 
written by a real cowboy and in real 
cowboy language. Stories for girls 
which picture present day life in the 
west are Beloved acres, by John H. Ham- 
lin, and A girl of the plains country, by 
Alice MacGowan. 

As an author especially for girls, 
Katherine Adams remains in the front 
ranks with her excellent tales of young 
people in other lands. Her Midsummer 
is an older girl’s book of great charm, 
and her latest production, Toto and the 
gift, deals with a French orphan at 
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Rheims, who comes to America. Mar- 
garet Ashmun continues her wholesome 
writings with Brenda stays at home, the 
story of a courageous young girl left 
behind while her companions go on to 
college. There is room for more books 
of humor for both boys and girls. The 
new Inger Johanne’s lively doings, by 
Dikken Zwilgmeyer, merits the term of 
“the Tom Sawyer for girls” quite as 
well as the earlier volume, What hap- 
pened to Inger Johanne. Other late 
books which have met the older girl’s 
popular favor include: The mysterious 
tutor, by Gladys Blake, a charming pic- 
ture of young people on a southern 
plantation, and At Bow View, its se- 
quel; Ethel Cook Eliot’s later contribu- 
tions for girls are Fireweed, and Waul 
& Dyke, Inc. Loretta E. Brady’s Loyal 
Mary Garland is a good story for high- 
school age. Edna A. Brown’s Robin 
Hollow very charmingly portrays Ver- 
mont village and outdoor life; and Sonia 
Lustig’s Roses of the winds is a well 
told tale of long ago Russian family life. 
Harriet A. Nash’s Polly’s secret, in a 
new edition, remains one of the leaders in 
popularity, together with the later issue 
of the French classic, Nobody’s girl, by 
Hector Malot. The adventures of Remi, 
a boy’s story by the same author, has re- 
cently appeared in the Windermere se- 
ries with Mead Schaeffer illustrations 
and is constantly read by older girls. 
Helen Cady Forbes has contributed Mary 
and Marcia, partners, a good story of 
two resourceful girls who have a most 
unusual vacation together. There are 
fine descriptions of the New England 
country. For girls a little younger two 
distinctive books are, Little Princess 
Nina, by L. A. Charskaya, and, Alice 
in orchestralia, by Ernest La Parde. 
Books in the fairy tale and legend 
group may also be used to instill a de- 
sire for good reading. Among these we 
have The forge in the forest, Padraic 
Colum ; Skazi, Legends and tales of old 
Russia, retold by Ida Zeitlin; Shen of 
the sea, the Newbery Medal book, by 
Arthur B. Chrisman; The wonder smith 
and his son, by Ella Y. Saor; Wonder 
tales from China seas, and, Wonder tales 
from windmill lands, both by Frances 
J. Olcott; The Donegal wonder book, 
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by Seumas MacManus; and, Told be- 
neath northern lights, by Roy J. Snell. 
The numerous titles here listed are 
but representative of the desirable books 
possessing the action, human interest, 
and imaginative qualities which appeal 
most to young people, and which lay the 
foundation for literary appreciation. 
When we realize the danger thru the 
vast output of undesirable books, should 
it not be the first duty, and the privi- 
lege, of every children’s librarian to place 
in the hands of the young only such 
books that will inculcate worthy ideals, 
cultivate an appreciation of the beautiful 
and encourage the desire to read good 
literature? With the book riches today, 
and the valuable reading lists to guide 
the librarian, there is no excuse for find- 
ing any but the desirable. books on our 
shelves. ; 





Social Guidance’ 

The difficulty with the high-school 
boys and girls is their extreme diffi- 
dence. If they feel a lack of beauty 
and color in their lives they are loath 
to admit it and must be reached by an 
indirect method. We must not hand 
them a book of etiquette as such, but 
must give them Alice Adams or a sim- 
ilar fiction book to meet their needs. 
Books of house furnishings seem rather 
apart from the thot of the average 
high-school girl or boy, but they will 
supply the beauty and color that is un- 
consciously craved. The “keeping in 
condition” type of books helps the per- 
sonal appearance of the high-school 
student without being too obvious. 
Books on chivalry will appeal to the 
boy’s romantic side and he will per- 
haps fashion himself accordingly. Bi- 
ographies will bring out the child’s 
hero worship if carefully chosen and 
they will attempt to follow in the foot- 
steps of chosen heroes. At this period 
boys and girls are interested in the 
club idea and books on club organiza- 
tion will help in their social contacts. 

The utmost tact must be used in 
dealing with this age lest we antag- 
onize by too obvious guidance. 


1Miss Margaret Bates of Portland, speaking at the 
meeting of the Pacific Northwest library association. 
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School Libraries at Toronto A. L.:A. 
Meeting 
School Libraries section 

The School Libraries section was 
full of interest and evidence of good 
work shown by the accounts that were 
made of the progressive extension of 
school libraries. 

Dean William F. Russell, of Colum- 
bia University, gave a dynamic talk 
on modern methods of teaching, point- 
ing out the place in all of it for library 
service. “The performance is weak 
after knowledge is gained unless 
brought together under direction and 
moulded into definite achievement.” 

Effie M. Munro of the Normal 
school, Peterborough, Canada, gave a 
very comprehensive review of normal 
school libraries in Canada. There are 
34 normal schools there and seven of 
these are in Ontario. Some have 
trained librarians in charge, good col- 
lections of books, magazines and clip- 
pings, but no instruction in methods 
of library science is given anywhere. 
This will be undertaken soon. The 
normal schools in Canada are wholly 
professional while those in the United 
States give both academic and profes- 
sional training. 

A fine paper was given, Library 
service to the children in the practice 
school in the normal schools, by Mary 
C. Richardson, Geneseo, N. Y. She 
expressed the regret that no provision 
is made for the training of elementary 
school teachers in regard to the li- 
brary. (See Lrprartes, 32:385; 451) 

School library development in Can- 
ada, by Dorothy A. Thompson, told of 
the general interest in the work, dis- 
played by different organizations rais- 
ing funds and the collections of 62 
boxes of 25 books each used in Nova 
Scotia, with 67 more in preparation. 
She told an interesting story also of 
the school cars equipped with libraries, 
traveling thru districts in northern 
Ontario. 

Mrs M. D. Archibald of Toronto, 
speaking on "Teen age girls, made a 
plea for sympathy for and understanding 
of the factory workers whose mental- 
ity is two-thirds per cent of normal. 
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With kindly guidance, the library can 
render real social service. 

The program on city supervision of 
school libraries was exceedingly help- 
ful and interesting. The keynote was 
expressed by Annie S. Cutter of Cleve- 
land when she said, “The endeavor is 
to effect the greatest degree of integra- 
tion of the school library into school 
life to make the library in the 
school the soul and center of it.” 
Eleanor Witmer gave a splendid out- 
line of the Denver plan. She said in 
part: 

This new theory of supervision must be, 
first of all, creative. The time has passed 
when the chief work of the supervisor can 
be that of setting up standards to which 
those with whom she works must conform. 
The organization must invite the participa- 
tion of all concerned. No one method is 
ever the best method of handling a school 
library problem, for each situation demands 
its own interpretation. The new movement 
in curriculum revision is one of the out- 
standing features of modern educational 
progress. The library must help. In Den- 
ver, there is housed at the administration 
building a professional library for the use of 
all engaged in school work, a collection of 
7000v. of publishers’ samples. 

Marion Lovis, supervisor of school 
libraries in Detroit, reported on the 
work in that city where 15 special de- 
partments’ make up the department of 
supervisors under the leadership of a 
general director. She told of the meet- 
ings for general discussion every two 
weeks by which the school libraries as 
well as other special departments keep 
in touch with the policies and the pro- 
gressive work of the schools. Dorothy 
E. Smith of Portland, Oregon, re- 
ported that city supervision there cov- 
ers three fields—high schools, tradi- 
tional schools and platoon schools. 
The platoon school best affords a lab- 
oratory for experimentation and an or- 
ganization to try out educational 
theory. Close codperation was well 
established between the schools and 
the library by the pioneers in both 
fields in Portland. The extension divi- 
sion of the University of Oregon has 
agreed to give courses in library meth- 
ods for platoon schools. 

Clara E. Howard of the committee 
on bibliography and scrap books re- 
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ported that work had grown and that 
arrangements had been made for the 
books to be permanently housed at 
A. L, A. Headquarters. 

The officers are: Chairman, Marion 
Lovis, Detroit; director, Dorothy A. 
Thompson, Toronto; secretary-treas- 
urer, Helen M. Harris, Sedalia, Miss. 

Children’s librarians section 

At the joint meeting of the Chil 
dren’s Librarians section and _ the 
School Libraries section, the general 
topic was Reading for boys and girls. 
This subject was admirably handled in 
three papers: The first “R,” by Lucile 
F, Fargo, A. L. A., Board of Educa- 
tion for Librarianship and in two ad- 
dresses which have been printed in full 
in the July issue of Lrprartes. (See pp. 
333-41) In the first “R,” Miss Fargo 
considered reading as a school subject. 
She traced the progress of the art from 
the years when learning the alphabet 
was the first step, thru the phonetic 
period to the present time when, the 
mechanics of reading mastered, stress 
is laid on content and correlation. She 
said in part: 

The library in the school has come to 
stay. Statistics in one city show that, altho 
the children’s circulation fell off in the 
branches when adequate libraries were 
placed in the platoon, schools, the net gain 
in juvenile circulation was 47,000. Should 
public librarians worry? No, say the thot- 
ful ones. What we need is perspective. 
Certainly we need to develop the library 
habit. But, after all, the reading habit is 
the final objective and those who have eyes 
to see must realize that the schools are 
becoming our best allies. Let us help them 
more and more to adopt our methods (they 
have already borrowed many of the best of 
them). Let us keep our fingers in the pie 
por, § enough to see that it has all the in- 
gredients of a good pie, including adequate 
equipment and professional library per- 
sonnel. Then if it seems best to withdraw 
from the administrative end because the job 
grows too complex or too expensive, let us 
do it cheerfully, serene in the consciousness 
that there is work enough for each in his 
chosen field. 

At the third general session, the 
John Newbery Medal was awarded to 
Will James for his story of the horse, 
Smoky. The medal was presented by 
Louise P. Latimer and accepted for 
Mr James, who was unable to be pres- 


ent, by Mr William Copp, his Cana- 
dian publisher. 

The following officers for 1927-1928 
were elected: Chairman, Annabel 
Porter, Public library, Seattle, Wash- 
ington; vice-chairman, Bernice W. 
Bell, public. library, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky; secretary, Eleanor A. Stanfield, 
Public library, Hamilton, Ontario; 
treasurer, Helen F. Ingersoll, Public 
library, Denver, Colorado. 

RutH ANNE OVERMAN 
Secretary 





The Returns of a College Education 


To be at home in all lands and ages, to 
count nature a familiar acquaintance, to 
gain a standard for the appreciation of other 
men’s work and the criticism of one’s own, 
to carry the keys of the world’s library 
in one’s pocket and feel its resources -be- 
hind one in every task he undertakes, to 
make hosts of friends among the men and 
women of one’s own age who are to be 
leaders in all walks of life, to lose one’s 
self in generous enthusiasms, and codperate 
with others for common ends, to learn 
manners from students who are ladies and 
gentlemen, and to form character under 
professors who are Christians—these are 
the returns of a college for the best four 
years of one’s life—Selected. 





Scarcity of School Librarians 

According to a report by the United 
States Department of Interior, school 
libraries are being installed more rap- 
idly than librarians with the necessary 
educational and professional qualifica- 
tions can he found to take charge of 
them. The number of graduates in 
1926 from library schools in the United 
States was 200 less than the number 
required to meet the need for graduate 
librarians. That the value of special 
training for librarians as for other 
teachers, is coming to be recognized 
by school authorities is a sign of pro- 
gress that may be welcomed. 


About the year 1850, the University 
of South Carolina constructed the first 
separate college library building in the 
United States. It was designed by one 
of the designers of the capitol building 
at Washington, D. C. 




















News from the Field 
East 


Marcus P. Kiley, Columbia ’27, has 
returned to his position as assistant- 
librarian, Amherst College. 


Marjorie Martin, Simmons ’12, is 
now librarian of the Free public li- 
brary, Dalton, Mass. 


Dorothy Hyde, Simmons ’24, is now 
the children’s librarian of Public li- 
brary, New Bedford, Mass. 

Elizabeth Lewis, Simmons ’23, has 
joined the staff of the Connecticut Col- 
lege for Women, New London. 


Isabel Dunn, Simmons ’19, has 
joined the staff of the Dartmouth Col- 
lege library, Hanover, N. H. 


Lorna Shaw, Simmons ’24, is now a 
senior assistant, Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege library, South Hadley, Mass. 


William O’Rourke, Columbia ’27, 
has been appointed librarian of the 
Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass. 


Muriel Moxley, Simmons ’24, was 
married, August 31, at North Andover, 
Mass., to Beverly Raymond Hubbard. 


Elizabeth Davidson, Simmons ’26, 
has' been appointed librarian of the 
United Fruit Company’s library, 
Boston. 


Katherine Cuzner, Simmons ’23, is 
now assistant-librarian at the Rhode 
Island College of Education, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 


Marjorie R. Driscoll, Pratt ’22, 
formerly librarian of the High-school 
library, Bangor, Maine, was married, 
June 28, to Alden W. Berry. 


Kathleen May Snow, Simmons ’20, 
was married, August 17, at Rockland, 
Maine, to Warren Eames Hill. Mr 
and Mrs Hill will live in Adams, Mass. 

Grace Patten Bowser, Simmons ’18, 
and Frances Pope, Simmons ’24, have 
been appointed catalogers at the Baker 
library of the Graduate school of busi- 
ness administration, Harvard Univer- 
sity, Cambridge. 

Central Atlantic 


Evelyn M. Boyle, Pratt ’22, was 
married, May 7, to John J. McCarthy. 
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Betsey T. Keene, Columbia ’27, is li- 
~— of the school library, Oswego, 


Jessie R. Davis, Simmons ’24, is as- 
sistant-librarian, Skidmore College, 
Saratoga Springs. 


Carolyn Cushman, Simmons ’26, is 
in the Montague branch of the Brook- 
lyn public library. 


Jane J. Moore-Smith, Columbia ’27, 
is a cataloger in the Missionary Re- 
search library, New York City. 


Grace Leonard Todd, Simmons ’06, 
has been appointed librarian of the 
Public library, Bridgeton, N. J. 


Mary A. Long, Columbia ’27, is en- 
gaged as assistant in the catalog sec- 
tion, New York state library. 


Lucille J. Littlefield, Simmons ’23, is 
now assistant-librarian at the State 
Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. 


Gordon W. Wilson, Columbia ’27, 
has been appointed head of the order 
department, University of Rochester. 


May Goff, Columbia ’27, is an assist- 
ant in the cataloging department of 
the College of the City of New York. 


Mary N. Barton, Columbia ’27, has 
been appointed reference assistant, 


Enoch Pratt free library, Baltimore, 
Md. 


Gertrude L. Harrington, Simmons 
23, has been made a cataloger at the 
Insurance Society of New York, New 
York City. 


May Morris, Pratt ’17, formerly at 
Bryn Mawr College library, has been 
made librarian of Dickinson College, 
Carlisle, Pa. 


Edythe Black, Simmons special '18, 
and Elizabeth Smith, Simmons ’26, are 
assistants at the Mott Haven branch, 
New York public library. 


Alice I. Hazeltine, supervisor of chil- 
dren’s work, Public library, St. Louis, 
Mo., has been added to the staff of the 
School of library service, Columbia 
University. 

Louis T. Ibbotson, N. Y. S. ’25, for- 
merly reference librarian at Duke Uni- 
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versity, has accepted the assistant li- 
brarianship at the Public library, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 


Eleanor Akin, Pratt ’26, formerly at 
Harvard University, has taken the 
position of assistant in the Fifty-eighth 
Street branch of the New York public 
library. 

Janie Henderson, Pratt ’26, formerly 
assistant in the Columbia University 
library, was made librarian of the 
British library of Information in New 
York. 


Dorothy M. Newman, Pratt ’25, 
formerly an assistant in the catalog de- 
partment, Princeton University _li- 
brary has taken a similar position in 
the Columbia University library. 


M. Margaret Kehl, Drexel ’25, has 
resigned from the Public library, Tren- 
ton, N. J., to join the staff of the 
Municipal Reference library, New 
York City. 


Adelene J. Pratt, for some time li- 
brarian of the Burlington county free 
library, N. J., has been appointed li- 
brary director for extension work in 
Maryland. 


Ethel S. Brown, Pratt ’15, formerly 
librarian of the Central Y. M. C. A,, 
Brooklyn, has become assistant-li- 
brarian in the New Jersey public li- 
brary commission. Annie C. Huestis, 
Pratt ’26, succeeds her. 

Julia E.. Britain, Helen E. Crofoot, 
Anna E. Crooks, Mary L. Fitton, 
Lydia Gooding, Maude M. E. Kersten, 
Ruth I. King, Margaret C. Shields, all 
Columbia ’27, have positions in Colum- 
bia University library. 

The New York public library has 
added to its staff Herbert B. Anstaett, 
Mildred S. Bush, Bingham R. Downs, 
Dorothy J. Fell, Caroline S. Jenkins, 
Florence I. King, Rowena King, Mar- 
garet Peets, Emmie Saxon—all Colum- 
bia ’27. 

David L. Haykin, N. Y. S. ’25, head 
cataloger of New York state library, 
has resigned to take a similar position 
in the Queens Borough public library, 
Jamaica, N. Y. Mr Haykin will also 
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teach cataloging and classification in 
the training school. 


The committee on a List of Foreign 
Government serials has appointed Miss 
Winifred Gregory, at present editor of 
the Union List of Serials, as editor of 
the new. undertaking. Miss Gregory 
will spend a year working in the libra- 
ries of Washington and New York and 
will complete the compilation during a 
visit in the various European capitals. 


The Public library of the District of 
Columbia, announces these changes on 
its staff: 

M. Ethel Bubb, for the past eight 
years director of work with schools, 
has been made assistant-director of 
work with children. Charlotte H. 
Clark takes Miss Bubb’s place. 

Isabelle B. Hurlbutt, ‘Simmons ’16, 
formerly vice-librarian of the Wash- 
ington County free library, Hagers- 
town, Md., will do editorial and pub- 
licity work. 

W. Taylor Purdum, N. Y. S. ’24, 
formerly librarian of the Carnegie li- 
brary, Ogden, Utah, becomes chief of 
the order and accessions division. 

Blanche A. Smith, Pratt, ’21, form- 
erly reference librarian, Public library, 
Des Moines, Ia., has become super- 
visor of extension work. 


Central 


Rebecca Ditto, Simmons ’26, has 
joined the staff of the Detroit public 
library. 


Mildred Chutter, N. Y. S. ’20, has 
become assistant cataloger at Ohio 
University. 


Margaret Johnson, Simmons ’26, has 
become librarian of the Public library, 
Urbana, IIl. 


Gladys Graves, Simmons ’25, has 
joined the staff of the Public library, 
Dearborn, Mich. 

Beatrice Clugston, Simmons ’25, is 
now head of circulation at the Public 
library, Springfield, Ohio. 

Alice M. Dunlap, N. Y. P. L. 717-19, 
is in charge of the training class of the 
Public library, Cincinnati, O. 
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Margaret Nicholson, Columbia ’27, 
has been appointed librarian at the 
State normal school, Bemidji, Minn. 


Edith I. Wright, Pratt ’14, has been 
made head of the catalog department, 
Public library, Evansville, Indiana. 


Carlyle Morris and Elsie Kloster- 
man, Illinois ’27, have joined the staff 
of the Chicago public library. 


Herbert S.. Hirshberg, formerly li- 
brarian of the Ohio state library, has 
become librarian of the Public library, 
Akron, Ohio. 

Margaret Cordes Johnson has been 
appointed librarian of the Public li- 
brary, Urbana, Illinois, to succeed Mrs 
Bertha Putney. 

Marion Clark, for the past three 
years county librarian, Racine, Wis- 
consin, has become librarian of the 
Public library, Eveleth, Minnesota. 

Dorothy Irwin, Simmons ’26, has 
been appointed assistant-librarian of 
the Withrow high school, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Eliza Kavana, Columbia ’27, has 
been appointed assistant in the refer- 
ence department, Public library, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


Katharine B. Yerxa, and Helen 
Hancock, both of Columbia ’27, have 
been appointed to branches of the 
Public library, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Ethel M. Youtz, Pratt ’27, has been 
appointed head of the circulation de- 
partment in the Drake University li- 
brary, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Dorothy J. Woolsey, Pratt ’26, of the 
Pratt Institute free library, has been 
appointed children’s librarian of the 
Ohio University library, Athens, Ohio. 


Mr H. R. Sampson, who left the 
Library Bureau in 1926 to take service 
in another firm, has returned to Li- 
Bureau, library department, assistant to 
.H. R. Datz. 

Martha S. Grant, Pratt 24, formerly 
cataloger and classifier at the Mount 
Union College library, Alliance, Ohio, 
was married, September 3, to Ohmer 
H. Engle. 
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Muriel S. Marchant, Pratt ’23, for- 
merly a branch librarian of the Public 
library, Des Moines, Iowa, is now 
county librarian in the Public library, 
Racine, Wisconsin. 


Dora Moore, N. Y. S. 06-07, formerly 
head cataloger at Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity library, has been appointed cata- 
a at the State University, Athens, 

io. 


Alice G. Gaylord, W. R. U. ’06, for- 
merly of the Public library, Duluth, 
Minn., but recently in Adult Education 
division of the Cleveland public library, 
died June 21. 


Mrs H. E. Adams, who attended so 
many library meetings with her 
daughter, Leta E. Adams of the Cleve- 
land public library, and who was well 
known in library circles, died August 6. 


Dorothy Teare, Illinois, ’23-24, has 
been appointed assistant-librarian, of 
the Public libraries, and Helen Hemp- 
stead, Wisconsin, ’23-24, librarian of 
the Burman-Fish library, Saginaw, 
Michigan. 


Helen H. Norris has resigned from 
the University of Minnesota library to 
join the staff of the American Library 
in Paris. She is succeeded by Helen 
M. Ranson who returns from the Paris 
library to resume her former place on 
ph rated of Minnesota Library 
staff. 


Winnifred Winnerstrom, of Chari- 
ton, Iowa, has been appointed librarian 
of the Public library, Ames, Iowa. 
Miss Winnerstrom is a graduate of the 
New York State library school, and 
has been an instructor at Drexel In- 
stitute, Philadelphia, librarian at Mon- 
mouth, Illinois, and organizing libra- 
rian on the Indiana library commission. 


Miss Amy Winslow has been ap- 
pointed assistant-librarian of the Pub- 
lic library, Indianapolis, to succeed the 
late Eliza Gordon Browning. Miss 
Winslow has degrees from Earlham 
College, the University of Wisconsin 
and from the New York State library 
school, and she has had experience in 
the Carnegie library of Pittsburgh and 
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Ames College library. She has also 
been for six years on the staff of the 
Indianapolis public library, rendering 
valuable service in several important 
departments. : 

With the lending of 706,626 books, 
an increase of 10 per cent over last 
year, the Public library of Flint, Mich., 
reports that it finished the busiest year 
of its existence on June 30. Registered 
borrowers number 43,644, and the book 
collection, 107,000. 

Total expenses were $61,162, of 
which $38,532 went for salaries, 
$15,195 for books and binding and 
$4,681 for maintenance. 

The following librarians have joined 
the staff: Henrietta A. Alubowicz, 
Syracuse ’25; Marguerite Chamberlain, 
Simmons 719; Miriam Herron, Illinois 
26; Lucile Snow, Columbia ’27, and 
Esther A, Stallman, Illinois ’27. 


South 


Ruth Brown, N. Y. S. ’16-17, has 
been appointed cataloger at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky library. 


Sarah Parsons, N. Y. P. L. ’24-25, 
has joined the staff of the Public li- 
brary, Savannah, Ga. 


Harriet McKay, Columbia ’27, has 
been appointed children’s librarian, 
Flagler Memorial library, Miami, Fla. 


Eleanor E. Goehring, Columbia ’27, 
is serving as assistant in the circula- 
tion department, University of Tennes- 
see library. 


Martha Bell, Simmons special ’23, 
has become librarian of the Randolph 
Macon Woman’s College library, 
Lynchburg, Va. 


Mrs Catharine J. Pierce, Columbia 
’27, has been appointed reference li- 
brarian, North Carolina College for 
Women, Greensboro. 


Harold F. Brigham, recently with 
the Library Curriculum Study of the 
A. L. A., at the University of Chicago, 
has been appointed librarian of the 
Carnegie library, Nashville, Tennes- 
see, to succeed the late G. H. Baskette. 
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Thomas Parker Ayer, librarian of 
the Public library, Richmond, Va., 
since 1924, has resigned to become li- 
brarian of the Public library, Reading, 
Pa. Mr Ayer, after studying at the 
University of Illinois library school, 
was connected with the Library of 
Congress, later becoming librarian of 
the Federal Trade Commission. 


James A. McMillen, formerly libra- 
rian of Washington University, St. 
Louis, Missouri, has been appointed 
librarian of the University of Louisi- 
ana. W. H. Chenery, for some time 
chief of the Department of special li- 
braries, Boston, takes Mr McMillen’s 
place. 


Richard Hardy, former mayor of 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, died August 
15. He was an active supporter of li- 
brary service and will be well remem- 
bered by those who attended the meet- 
ing of the Southeastern library asso- 
ciation at Signal Mountain, April, 1926. 


Janie Beall McClure, formerly in 
charge of the children’s department of 
the Public library, Savannah, Ga., has 
been appointed head of children’s work 
in the Public library, Birmingham, Ala. 
Mrs Willie Fagan Calkins, Pittsburgh 
27, has become first assistant in the 
children’s department. 


Greenville County, S. C., at an elec- 
tion held on September 13, voted to 
levy a library tax and to contract with 
the Greenville public library for serv- 
ice. The tax will bring in between 
$18,000 and $20,000 a year. For three 
years Greenville county has had a 
demonstration service carried on from 
private funds. The successful cam- 
paign for a tax has justified the dem- 
onstration. 


West 


Grace L. Griffin, N. Y. S. ’24-25, has 
accepted a position as reference libra- 
rian at the University of Utah. 


Florence Taylor, Columbia ’27, is in 
charge of the training class, Public li- 
brary, Omaha, Neb. 
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Mertice L. Morris, Columbia ’27, has 
joined the staff of the Public library, 
Boise, Idaho, as reference librarian. 


Elsa R. Berner and _ Elizabeth 
Strong, both of Columbia ’27, have 
been appointed high-school librarians, 
Denver, Colo. 


Mrs Luzerna Wright, wife of Purd 
B. Wright, died September 16. Mr 
Wright is librarian of the Public li- 
brary, Kansas City, Mo. 


Mabel C. Franchere, Columbia ’27, 
formerly with the Public library, Sioux 
City, Iowa, has been appointed head of 
the Circulation department in the City 
library, Wichita, Kansas. 


Octavia F. Rogan, until recently li- 
brarian of the State library of Texas, 
has been appointed reference librarian. 
in the Rosenberg library, Galveston, 
Texas. Miss Rogan is a graduate of 
the University of Texas and holds a 
B. L. S. degree from Illinois. 


The annual report of the Alexander 
Mitchell library, Aberdeen, S. D., re- 
cords: Books. on shelves, 13,754; cir- 
culation, 101,692v., an increase of 17 
per cent over the previous year and of 
78 per cent over 1923; cost per volume 
circulated, 10 cents; amount expended 
per capita, 71 cents; number of bor- 
rowers, 54 per cent of the population. 

Under the will of J. L. Browne, one 
of Aberdeen’s pioneers, the library re- 
ceived a valuable lot next to the li- 
brary property which will make expan- 
sion possible. 

Pacific Coast 

Christian R. Dick, N. Y. S. ’16-17, is 
on the library staff of the University of 
Southern California. 

Nell A. Unger, Washington, ’18, has 
been appointed librarian of Reed Col- 
lege, Portland, Oregon. 

Mrs Alice H. Billings, Pratt ’25, as- 
sistant in the Public library, Alham- 
bra, California, has joined the staff of 
the Los Angeles public library. 


Geneva Butler, formerly on the staff 
of the Public library, Bellingham, 


Washington, has been appointed li- 
brarian of the Public library, Baker, 
Oregon. 


Helmer L. Webb, Illinois, ’25-27, has 
been appointed assistant to the libra- 
rian, Seattle public library. He was 
formerly with the Grosvenor library 
and New York public library. 


Agnes I. McMillan, children’s libra- 


rian in a branch of the Seattle public 


library, has accepted a position in the 
children’s department of the Public li- 
brary, Sacramento, Calif. 


The Seattle public library has added 
to its staff the following graduates of 
the University of Washington library 
school: Marvel Bereiter, Josephine 
Campbell, Lois Davis, Hilda Dobrin, 
Drusilla Dorland, Katherine Graves, 
Lorene Hinman, Natalie Notkin, Amy 
Van Horn. 


Carleton B. Joeckel, librarian of the 
Public library, Berkeley, Calif., since 
1915, has taken a leave of absence for 
one year to become associate-professor 
of library science in the Library school 
of the University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor. Olive Burroughs, assistant-li- 
brarian, was appointed acting-librarian 
for the period of Mr Joeckel’s absence. 


Willis H. Kerr, librarian, Pomona 
College, Claremont, Calif., and Mrs 
Kerr have resigned from the faculty of 
the floating university Aurania on 
which Mrs Kerr was to have been dean 
of women and Mr Kerr librarian. Mr 
Kerr is continuing his work at the 
Pomona College library where he is 
busy completing plans for the library 
of Scripps College. 


The following changes have taken 
place on the staff of the University of 
Washington library : 

Maude Moseley, Washington, ’24, 
has resigned to take a cataloging posi- 
tion in the Library of Hawaii, Hono- 
lulu. 

Dorothy Baker, Washington ’23, 
formerly circulation librarian, resigned 
to be married to Clifford J. Nankervis 

















————— 
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of Melbourne, Australia. Chloe 
Thompson, Washington ’27, succeeds 
Miss Baker. 


Elizabeth M. Edwards, Washington 
23, and M. Ruth McDonald, Washing- 
ton ’25, both formerly of Reed College 
library, are new members of the staff. 


Harriet Eddy, for a number of years 
supervisor of the California county li- 
brary work, has just finished a year’s 
study of library organization in the 
Soviet Union of Russia. She will enter 
the work of the library of University 
of California. 

Canada 

Florence A. Bissett, Columbia ’27, is 
an assistant in the library of the Uni- 
versity of Manitoba, Manitoba, Can- 
ada. 


Mary L. Hewitt, Pratt ’27, has been 
made an assistant in the Medical read- 
ing room of the Toronto Universit 
library. 

Foreign 

Lilli Lampe, Pratt ’11, has been 
made vice-librarian.of the Public li- 
brary, Bergen, Norway. 

Irma Brink, N. Y. P. L. ’24-26, and 
Elizabeth Crawford, Columbia ’27, 
have positions in the American Li- 
brary in Paris. 

Frances Sims, Pratt ’08, recently 
joined the staff of the American Li- 
brary in Paris to do the special work 
of compiling a union catalog of all the 
books on American law in Paris. 

Rachel Benson, who has been libra- 
rian of. the Horace Mann school for 
five years, has been granted a year’s 
leave of absence which she will spend 
as acting librarian of the Constanti- 
nople Woman’s College. 


A new public library building for 
York, England, was opened with 
formal ceremony on September 23. A 
number of foreign delegates to the an- 
niversary meeting of the British li- 
brary association were present. 





For sale—Bound volumes of Congres- 
sional Record for Congresses 46, 47, 48 
and 49, and 63 to 67. Address Lock Box 
1, Winona, Kansas. 


For sale—Proceedings of the National 
Association of State Libraries from 1902- 
26 (except 03, ’07, ’12, ’13, ’23, ’24). 
Price 25 cents a copy. Apply Irma A. 
Watts, Box 27, Harrisburg, Pa. 





Wanted — Catalogers, Los Angeles 
County Library. Pleasant working 
conditions. Two positions to fill soon, 
beginning $130. Address L. A. County 
Civil Service Commission, Hall of 
Records, Los Angeles. 





Wanted—Copy of History of Cherry 
Valley, N. Y., from 1740-1898, by John 
Sawyer. State price. Public Library, 
Utica, N. Y. 





Wanted—Children’s worker with li- 
brary school and some experience. 
Salary $1500. Public Library, Kansas 
City, Mo. 





Wanted—Position in a public library, 
preferably outside of New England, for 
a trained book-repairer with 14 years ex- 
perience. References. Ruby Tillinghast, 
Peterborough, N. H. 





Wanted—Position as librarian in me- 
dium sized library. Trained librarian 
desires change of location. Will go 
anywhere in the northern part of the 


country east of the Rockies. Beginning . 


salary not less than $1800. Address 
oe 109 N. 9th St., Richmond, 
Ind. 





Wanted—20 library assistants; with 
four year college course and library 
school training. Reference, work with 
children and schools, general circula- 
tion, cataloging. Salary $1500-$1860; 
opportunity after one year to take ex- 
amination for promotion to third grade 
with advance in salary. Rapid ad- 
vancement for those with initiative 
and ambition. Age limit 30 years. In 
reply give references and state experi- 
ence if any. Applications to be con- 
sidered for appointment up to January 
1, 1928. The Queens Borough Public 
Library, Jamaica, New York. (In the 
City of New York.) 




















